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Figs, Flowers and an Old Roman 

In your issue of March 30, one Epicti- 
tus states: A fig flowers, puts forth fruit 
and ripens. Will you please call the old 
boy and ask him to show you just one fig 
tree that ever sprouted flowers? 

M. H. Hagenah 
Oakland, Calif. 
. * . 

Since when or when before now did the 
fig flower before putting forth fruit? I 
have never seen bloom on fig trees. 

G. H. Wilson 
Olivia, Tex. 

[Epictitus, Roman philosopher of about 60 to 120 
A. D., knew his figs. The flower is enclosed within 
the fruit; receptacles which have not been fertilized 
by the male flower are likely to drop off, unripened. 
—Ed.] 


Carbon Dioxide: How Dangerous? 

Referring to your issues of March 9 and 
March 30, you state, “A concentration of 
6 per cent carbon dioxide breathed for 
some time proves fatal.” How long is 
“some time?” 

The official figures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines (Technical Paper 248—Gas 
Masks for Gases Met in Fighting Fires) 
shows that a concentration of 20 per cent 
carbon dioxide with 30 minutes’ exposure 
would be fatal. Carbon monoxide: 0.2 
per cent, 4 to 5 hours; 04 per cent, 
1 hour; 2 to 5 per cent in a few minutes 
would prove fatal. 

W. S. Topping 
Chief Inspector, Bureau of Explosives, 
Association of American Railroads, 
New York, N. Y. 
* * * 

I have been informed that they use some 
mixture of carbon dioxide for resuscita- 
tion purposes, so that would not coincide 
with your belief. 

V. M. Denis 
Bay Shore, L. 1., N. Y. 

[A more recent publication of the Bureau of Mines, 
Circular 6983, states that most persons would probably 
be incapacitated at concentrations above six per cent 
Carbon dioxide is sometimes used with oxygen, five 
per cent carbon dioxide to 95 per cent oxygen, in 
resuscitation, since it stimulates respiration. The ef- 
fects of the gas increase in hot and humid air. At 
temperatures above 80 degrees a six per cent concen- 
tration might easily prove fatal if breathed for 30 
minutes. Like many other gases, its effects vary on 
different persons.—Ed.] 

Nassau Hall: Wrong Description 

In the March 23 issue, under “Clapper 
Tradition,” you state that Nassau Hall is 
an ivy-covered brown brick building. I 
would like to say Nassau Hall is built of 
a sort of sandstone, as the enclosed cards 
will show. 

W. W. Leggett 
Princeton, N. J. 

(PATHFINDER is doubly abashed: (1) description 
was wrong; (2) the description was written by a staff 
member who is a Princeton graduate.—Ed.] 


Old Kinnison 

Lossing, in his Field Book of the Revo- 
lution gives a complete .history of David 
Kinnison, who lived 115 years. Lossing 
visited and talked to him in 1848, follow- 
ing which he wrote the life history. 
Kinnison was born Nov. 17, 1736, and 
died in 1851. 

I personally made a search for Kinni- 
son’s grave in 1914, and found it at a 
spot in Lincoln Park, Chicago, from which 
an old graveyard had been moved. His 
grave had been left in place and marked 





by a large boulder, on which was a brass 
tablet with historical dates. Kinnison was 
born at Old Kingston, Me., and descended 
of a long-lived race. His grandfather 
lived 112 years and 10 days. His father 
lived 103 years and nine months. 

This record is suggested by the state- 
ment of Mr. Bowerman in the issue of 
Feb. 17, that the oldest authentic record 
of human life is 113 years. 

Robert G. Williams 
Lodi, Calif. 


From Japan: About America 

In your January 20th table of the “100- 
Year Relationship” between the United 
States and Japan, you have forgotten two 
important dates that are of considerable 
significance jn regard to what is going on 
in Asia today. 1919—President Wilson re- 
jected the Japanese proposal that recogni- 
tion be given by the Paris peace confer- 
ence to the principle of racial equality. 
1924—The U. S. passed an anti-Japanese 
exclusion law. 

The following are recommended to your 
editorial staff -for consideration: (a) 
America demands the open door in China, 
but closes her own door to Chinese, as 











well as Japanese and other Orientals. 
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~(b) If Asia should not be for the Asi. 


PATHFINDER 


whose else should it be? (c) Why 
about discrimination in Asia and do ; 
ing about the many cases of discri; 
tion and insults against Asiatics ca; 
on in the United States. (d) Why d: 
Christianity practice what it preach 
J. Y. Harri 
Kobe, Japan 


China: Family Name First 


Will you kindly permit me to call yoy; 
attention to a mistake you have repeat xj), 
made when mentioning the name of 
China’s « dictator, Generalissimo Chia 
Kai-Shek. Last year you referred to })j 
wife as “Madam Kai-Shek,” and in » ur 
last issue (March 23), you speak of t}y 
“Kai-Shek government.” 

The Chinese, like other races of thy 
same or related linguistic stock, aly 
and invariably put the family name be/. 
the given name. The Generalissim. 
name is Mr. Chiang, his wife is Madam 
Chiang; “Kai” and “Shek” are his i, 
given names, just like Franklin d 
Delano are the given names of our P: 
dent. Imagine the amusing effect it would 
have on us to hear the Chinese talking of 
Mrs. Franklin-Delano, or, worse stil! 
mention the Franklin-Delano governm: 

By the way, the Hungarians or Mag 
in Europe have the same custom, proba! 
the Finns and Estonians too, thou: 
am not sure about that. 


a 
c 


4. RK. Made J 
Centuria, Wis. 





Lack of Courage? 

I enjoyed your editorial, “Geogra; 
Lesson.” At the end you say, “If war « 
bring men together in death, why ca 
peace bring them together in life? | 
answer, so far, seems tragically elusi\: 
it cannot be had until mankind somehow 
attains a-new enlightenment.” I thi 
mankind is enlightened enough; it 
courage it lacks. Courage to quit co: 
petitive civilization for a cooperat 
civilization. 

Elmer J. Peters« 
Upper Sandusky, O. 


Catholic Marriages 

In PATHFINDER of April 6, unde 
“Names,” you presume that Henry |! 
Il is embracing the Roman Catholic fai‘ 
“because of his desire to marry Miss Ann 
McDowell, who is a devout Catholic.” ‘ 
I be allowed to explain? It is not at 
necessary for Mr. Ford to join the f: 
of Miss McDowell in order to marry !: 
Protestants are not required to join 
church to marry one of its members. W) 
one enters this fold, it must be from con- 
viction. I have been married for 46 years 
to a non-Catholic and never has any dis- 
cord from religious convictions taken 
place. I just wanted to correct this erron- 
eous idea. 

Mrs. Eugene H. Moses 

Sumter, S. C. 


Germany’s Debt 
In your issue of March 23 you mention 
“What We’re Owed.” You did not name 
Germany. Will you kindly state if Ger- 
many owes this country anything? 
L. Burrel! 





Beaver, Pa. 


{Germany owes the United States about one billion 
reichsmarks — 400 million dollars. This indebtedne 
arose from the costs of maintaining the A. E. F 
in Germany from the Armistice until January, 1°- 
and from awards made by the Mixed Claims Comr 
sion. Germany defaulted on its bonded indebtedness 
in 1934, and has since been in default. The Unitec 
States also holds Germany responsible for the $30.- 
000,000 debt of Austria. The list of debts publis 
in PATHFINDER covered money advanced to fina 
the fight against Germany.—Ed.] 
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BETTER HOMES— 


A Little Rebuilding Can Work Wonders 


‘ PRING is a time for many things— 
tS a time for writing poems, for plot- 
ting miltary attacks, for watching 
wide-eyed and wondering as nature 
renews itself after the long winter. 
Spring is a time for good things and 
bad—for sweet fevers of laziness, for 
sulphur and molasses, for art, for 
war, for love, and for the purely prac- 
tical. And the latter is not by any 
means the least important. For when 
spring comes in a peaceful land, the 
purely practical releases forces much 
more significant than is commonly 
supposed. 

Here in America, as spring comes 
nd as war abroad as yet affects us 
nly indirectly, the purely practical 
eans largely the humdrum’ business 
f patching up and cleaning up, of re- 
pairing and rebuilding. For millions 
f American housewives, it means 
things like washing, mopping, sweep- 
ng, dusting, polishing and redecorat- 
ing. And for millions of American 
family men, it means getting out the 
screens, fixing that loose brick in the 
doorstep, painting the cellar door, 
straightening the porch light, buying 
some putty and a new pane of glass 
for the basement window. 


_.. Threefold Value 


On the surface, these purely prac- 
tical springtime activities seem little 
more than dull domestic chores. View- 
ed in the aggregate, however, viewed 
as something done en masse by the 
solid citizens of the nation, these tasks 
lake on dignity and importance pe- 
culiar to themselves. In at least three 
respects, they are of outstanding value 


Le 


BEFORE and AFTER: A Typical Example of What People Can Do to 





to America’s well-being: (1) hygieni- 
cally, because when households clean 
up on a yori gp basis, public 
health is incalculably aided; (2) social- 
ly, because when homes are season- 
ally refurbished, their livability is en- 
hanced and individual domestic tran- 
quillity is promoted thereby; and (3) 
economically, because seasonal hous- 
ing repairs not only increase property 
values but also serve to stimulate a 
key business field—the building ma- 
terials industry. 

The hygienic and social value of 
America’s home-improvement activi- 
ties cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, but their economic significance 
‘an be appreciated when a few broad 
statistics are kept in mind. To illus- 
trate: there are an estimated 30 mil- 
lion dwelling units in the United 
States. Half of these, according to 
reliable surveys, are more than 50 
years old—that is, 15 million dwell- 
ing units are in a housing category po- 
tentially in need of considerable re- 
conditioning. If between now and 
next fall these units were improved by 
the expenditure of $200 on each, the 
total expenditure would be three bil- 
lion dollars, and the national economic 
effect would be tremendous. 

Such figures are what economists 
have in mind when they say a genuine 
boom in housing would restore pros- 
perity to the United States (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 18, 1939). Primarily, 
of course, when the economists say 
that, they are thinking chiefly in terms 
of new home-building, but they do not 
overlook the stimulating influenee of 
the pick-up occasioned when spring 


comes and when householders begin 
doing such things as buying new roofs, 
building new porches, and painting 
new colors on their kitchen walls. 

But leaving economics aside, what of 
the homeowners themselves and in 
what ways can they make their homes 
better? As already stated, of the na- 
tion’s 30 million dwelling units, 15 
million are more than 50 years old, but 
the other 15 million exist in varying 
conditions, and their owners will be 
spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars on them for normal upkeep in the 
months ahead. These homes include 
new ones in need of only minor re- 
pairs, medium-aged ones in need of 
general refurbishing, and rapidly-de- | 
teriorating ones in need of major 
overhauling. 


. . . Minor and Major Repairs 


When a man decides to buy a house 
(and houses today include inexpensive 
and sturdy pre-fabricated ones), he 
looks for value in neighborhood loca- 
tion, for common sense in design, for 
reasonable costs, and for numerous 
other factors affecting both his purse 
and his personal happiness. Then, 
after his house is built, he moves in 
with his family and begins the heap 
of living that makes a home—living 
that also wears it down. For almost 
as soon as he moves in, the house 
ceases to be new, just as an auto ceases 
to be new as soon as it is driven from 
the showroom. Depreciation begins 
with use, and so the wise home-owner 
resolves to keep his property in good 
condition from year to year. 

In home improvement there is nat- 
urally a difference between new 
houses and old ones. For new houses 


or relatively new ones, springtime 
usually means only minor repairs; 
small paint jobs and the like. But for 


older dwellings, it can mean a major 
sprucing up, inside and out. Moreover, 
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Photos from Federal Housing Administration 





an Old House through Imaginative Overhauling 
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although the older dwellings may ac- 
tually be in sound structural condi- 
tion, their owners may wish to im- 
prove their cash value or livability by 
modernizing rooms, installing new 
household: equipment or dressing up 
the exteriors. 


... The Materials 


Broadly speaking, the things that 
patch up, brighten up, recondition and 
modernize homes may be grouped into 
four classifications. These classifica- 
tions (itemized in the box at the end 
of this piece) embrace articles that 
range from raw materials like sand 
and gravel to finished products like 
heating units, venetian blinds and 
radios. The four groupings are: (1) 
Building Materials, (2) Home Equip- 
ment, (3) Home Furnishings, and (4) 
Accessories and Miscellaneous. 

With articles from these classifica- 
tions, wonders may be worked on even 
the oldest houses. These building ma- 
terials, if used with imagination and 
skillful workmanship, can effect com- 
plete transformations — enhancing 
property, boosting real estate value, 
adding greatly to marketability if sale 
is desired, and immensely increasing 
pride and pleasure in one’s home. 
Further than that, of course, new coats 
of paint, or new brick facings, or new 
roofing, or other improvements of a 
similar nature are preservatives that 
give many additional years of life to 
dwellings treated by them. 

The ways a house may be thus im- 
proved are as many as they are varied. 
For purposes of example, a_ typical 
medium -aged house may be con- 
sidered at this point. The house, say, 
has a cellar, a first floor, a second 
floor and an attic. In addition, it is 
located on a fair-sized plot of land. 


.. . Exterior and Interior 


The exterior of this house can be im- 
proved either in part or entirely by 
paint, roofing, shingles, fabricated fac- 
ings and the like. If it has a porch, 
the porch may be removed for archi- 
tectural purposes; if it has no porch, 
one may be added. In the field of 
exterior improvements, any number 
of structural changes may be made 
under the guidance of an architect, the 
changes including construction of ex- 
tensions to make more room in the in- 
terior of the house. Other outside 
changes may involve landscaping, 
fencing and the like. Such changes, 
moreover, need not be made all at 
once but may be done gradually over 
a period of years. (For an example, 
see cut on page 3). 

Even more so than exteriors, house 
interiors are readily adaptable to 
step-by-step, year-by-year improve- 
ments—a room at a time each spring, 
for example. And in our typical house 
of cellar, first floor, second floor and 
attic, methods of refurbishing are 
limited only by the size of one’s purse 
and the extent of one’s imagination. 
A few possible changes may be out- 
lined as follows: 

® Cellar: Potentially the cellar is 


(Continued on page 19) 
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President: New Crisis 


When Germany, with characteristic 
dramatic suddenness, invaded Den- 
mark and Norway last week (see page 
7), President Roosevelt was at his 
family home at Hyde Park, N. Y., for a 
rest. Immediately, he cut his vacation 
short and returned to Washington. 

Well aware that the Nazi invasion 
of the two little Scandinavian coun- 
tries might dangerously inflame Amer- 
ican opinion, reporters asked the Pres- 
ident if he thought the new German 
operations had “brought the war any 
closer to the United States.” Avoiding 
a direct reply, he simply said it un- 


International 


Willkie: “Men Usually Laugh .. .” 


doubtedly would cause a great many 
more Americans to think about poten- 
tialities of the war than they had been 
doing in the last six months. He added 
that it would probably be a good thing 
for the American public to speculate 
on possible consequences of the latest 
war development. 

After a conference with Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles and 
Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones, the President, it was said, pre- 
pared to adopt a policy of “stop, look 
and listen” on the status of Federal 
credits that have been extended to 
Scandinavian countries. Through the 
Export-Import Bank, the United States 
has extended credits of $10,000,000 
each to Norway and Denmark, $15,000,- 
000 to Sweden, and $1,000,000 to Ice- 
land. By “stop, look and listen,” said 
Jones, the President meant to “hold 
up everything.” 

Shortly after this step, Roosevelt 
issued a neutrality proclamation ex- 
tending the U. S. definition of combat 
areas to waters around all of Scandi- 
navia and certain Arctic harbors in 
Russia, thereby closing all Northern 


Europe to American shipping. P: 
ously, the Norwegian coast from ! 
gen northward had been outside 
forbidden area. In addition, Ameri 
citizens were forbidden to enter 
new combat zone except at their . 
risk. 

Before the new European war ¢: 
commanded his undivided attent 
the President was involved in such 
velopments as these: 

e After Wendell L. Willkie, utili 
executive who has said he would 
cept the Republican Presidential n 
ination, declared in a speech that N. 
Deal officials wcre determined to “ 
him,” the President replied at a pr: 
conference that, of course, nol: 
takes statements of that kind serio 
ly. Cracked back Willkie: “Men usu 
ly laugh and give facetious answ: 
when they have no other reply 
make.” 

® He vetoed a bill requiring the 
portation of alien spies, sabote 
narcotic peddlers and addicts on 
ground that the proposed penalti: 
against spies and saboteurs were ‘ 


perfluous” and that the penalt 
against narcotic addicts were { 
harsh. 





Congress: Fast Pace 

Still maintaining a fast legislati 
pace, Congress last week polished 
the most controversial question of t! 


session when the Senate complete: 


action on the trade pacts extensi 
The House set a new record for ea: 
passage of all the 11 regular app: 
priation bills it must dispose of ea 
year, leaving only the emergency r: 
lief appropriation yet to come. T! 
Dies Committee, meanwhile, met ft! 
sternest opposition of its hectic ! 
in the Federal courts. 

Trade Pacts: Before final passa 
by a 42 to 37 vote, the House-approv: 
resolution survived no less than a 
dozen attempts to add hampering a 
restrictive amendments. One, arousi 
particular interest because of repo! 
that Vice-President John N. Garn 
was its behind-the-scenes support: 
would have extended the trade pr: 
gram for only one instead of thr: 
years. It was defeated 46 to 34, 

Appropriations: Despite the spre: 
of the war in Europe, which dre 
strongly isolationist comments fro 
many members of Congress, the Hou 
was not deterred from slicing $68,357. 
660 from the military supply bill f: 
the War Department in voting $784 
999,094 for the Army during the ne 
fiscal year. An often-threatened a! 
tempt at really drastic economy < 
defense expenditures, however, w: 
overwhelmingly defeated, when t! 
House refused 178 to 17 to order 
straight 10 per cent cut in the measur 

Dies: Bringing to five the total cit 
tions in its current campaign, th 
House Committee Investigating U! 


} 
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,merican Activities cited for con- 
empt three more Communists, includ- 
ing party officials of the New England 
| Baltimore - Washington § areas. 
gasis of the contempt action was the 
refusal of the witnesses to supply 
membership lists and other data, Al- 
ugh two of them were jailed on a 
warrant obtained by the Committee, 
they were promptly freed by Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts of Federal District 
Court, Who rebuked the Dies group for 
not using legal Congressional machin- 
for contempt citations. 
To comply with the court order, the 
Committee then submitted its citations 
to the full House, which approved 
them, A District grand jury then must 
pass upon the Committee’s action be- 
fore the accused men may be legally 
arrested. 

{n even more stinging slap was 
handed the Dies Committee by Fed- 
eral Judge George A. Welsh of Phila- 

lphia, Pa,, who ordered the arrest of 
two of its agents for “conspiracy to 

late the Bill of Rights and civil 
liberties statutes.” The action fol- 
lowed a raid by Dies agents and local 
police on Philadelphia Communist 
headquarters, 

Meanwhile, Dies continued his ef- 
forts to force “un-American groups” 
into the open by subpoenaing 50 Com- 

list and 40 German-American Bund 
leaders before his Committee. 


Tests: Nebraska, Illinois 

fo discover in which direction na- 
tional political winds are blowing in 
1940, observers have been looking to 
the results of state primaries, 

[wo weeks ago, in the Wisconsin 
primary, New York City’s District At- 
torney Thomas E. Dewey made a clean 
sweep of that state’s 24 delegates to 
the Republican National Convention, 
leaving none to his opponent, Senator 
\rthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan. 
And on the Democratic side, President 
lioosevelt obtained three times as many 
votes as Vice President John Nance 
Garner in the Presidential preference 

ling and 21 of the 24 delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention. 
However, it was pointed out that 
aiding Dewey’s and Garner’s popu- 
lar vote left Roosevelt with only a 
inority favoring a third term. 

Last week, primary elections were 

iged in Illinois and Nebraska. The 
results indicated the political winds 

re still favoring Dewey and Roose- 


’ fe ee 


in IMinois, on the Democratic side, 
President Roosevelt was again oppos- 
to Garner in the Presidential pref- 
nee contest. Roosevelt had strong 
Zanization backing, not only that of 
powerful Kelly-Nash machine in 
(hieago but also that of ailing Gov. 
‘lenry Horner in downstate Illinois. 
irner’s organized sapport was vir- 
uly nil, 
{In other Democratic primary con- 
lusts, a “regular” faction—the Kelly- 


{ 


t 
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Nash-Horner coalition—was bucked 
by an “insurgent” group, led by Lieu- 
tenant Governor John Stelle. For the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination, 
Stelle opposed the “regular’s” candi- 
date, Harry Hershey. And for the 
U. S. Senatorial nomination, “insur- 
gent” Benjamin Adamowski opposed 
“regular” Senator James M. Slattery. 

On the Republican side, Dewey was 
unopposed in the Presidential prefer- 
ence voting. In the fight for the Re- 
publican gubernatorial nomination, 
Dwight H. Green was pitted against 
Richard J. Lyons. For the U. S. Sen- 
atorial nomination, C. Wayland 
Broks opposed U. S, Representative 
Ralph E. Church. 

In Nebraska, on the Democratic 
side, Roosevelt was unopposed in the 





International 
Senator Burke Was Soundly Defeated 


Presidential preference voting. As a 
result, chief interest centered on the 
race between Senator Edward R. 
Burke, anti-New Dealer, and New Deal 
Governor R. L. Cochran for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Senatorial 
post now held by Burke. 

On the Republican side, as in Wis- 
consin, the most important contest 
was between Dewey and Vandenberg 
in the Presidential preference voting. 
Four men sought the Republican Sen- 
atorial nomination, including former 
Nebraska Governor Arthur J. Weaver 
and Hugh Butler, Omaha grain oper- 
ator. 

In addition, there was one seat in 
the U. S. House of Representatives at 
stake in the Nebraska balloting—that 
left vacant by the recent death of 
George Heinke, Republican. Opposed 
for election to it were Republican J. 
Hyde Sweet and New Deal Democrat 
Charles Dafoe. 

In Nebraska, voters were to select 14 
delegates each to the G. O. P. and 
Democratic national conventions. In 
Illinois, the voters were to select 50 
delegates each to those conventions, 
with eight other delegates from each 
party to be selected at state conven- 
tions. In both states, the delegates 








chosen were not legally bound to back 
the candidates chosen in the Presi- 
dential preference voting. 


... The Results 

illinois: Roosevelt defeated Garner 
by an overwhelming margin of six 
votes to one. The Kelly-Nash-Horner 
coalition also soundly whipped “insur- 
gent” opponents, nominating Hershey 
for governor and Slattery for U. S. 
Senator. 

Illinois Republicans gave unopposed 
Dewey an estimated 977,000 votes, less 
than the 1,160,000 expected to be tabu- 
lated for Roosevelt, and gave Green the 
gubernatorial nomination and Brooks 
the Senatorial nomination. 

Nebraska: Unopposed Roosevelt re- 
ceived more than 110,000 votes. And 
incumbent Burke was soundly defeat- 
ed by Cochran for the Senatorial nomi- 
nation by more than 20,000 votes out 
of some 140,000 cast. 

Nebraska Republicans showed their 
preference for Dewey as the Repub- 
lican Presidential nominee by giving 
him a four to three margin over Van- 
denberg in a total vote of about 175,- 
000. In the race for the Senatorial 
nomination, Butler defeated Weaver, 
who campaigned in favor of the New 
Dealt farm program. Victor in the 
fight for the vacant House seat was 
Republican Sweet, who polled about 
57 per cent of the total vote. 

Despite the seeming popular strength 
of Dewey and Roosevelt, backers of 
their chief opponents in the primaries 
thus far, Vandenberg and Garner, re- 
fused to give up the battle. Vanden- 
berg supporters declared they would 
fight until the end, and Garner’s cam- 
paign managers declared: “Garner can 
unite the Democratic Party and lead 
it to victory. His campaign will be 
carried forward with increased vigor.” 


Political Notes 


Last week, 11 weeks before the 
Republican Presidential nominating 
convention and 14 weeks before the 
Democratic Presidential nominating 
convention, these political develop- 
ments were noted: 





e At its national convention in 
Washington, D. C., the Socialist Party 
nominated for the fourth consceutive 
time Norman Thomas of New York, an 
anti-miltarist and former Presbyter- 
ian minister, as its candidate for Pres- 
ident. Thomas consented to run only 
after he was assured the Socialist plat- 
form would be strictly isolationist and 
opposed to U. S. economic assistance 
to nations now at war. For Vice Pres- 
ident, the delegates nominated 34- 
year-old Maynard C. Krueger, a teach- 
er of economics at the University of 
Chicago. They also dealt C. I. O. 
Chairman John L. Lewis’s third-party 
threat a blow by stating they would 
not support any such movement. 

® Gen, Hugh S. Johnson, who once 
worked for President Roosevelt as 
NRA Administrator, issued a blast 
against the nomination of a New Deal- 
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er at the 1940 Democratic National 
Convention. He called for the nomina- 
tion of an “old-school” Democrat, who 
would rid Washington of the “cock- 
eyed non-Democratic crew of- busi- 
ness-baiters, wand-waving wizards, 
drunken-sailor spenders, janissaries, 
do-gooders and experimental theor- 
ists.” An “old-school” Democrat, such 
as “Jim Farley, Jack Garner or Cordell 
Hull.” he declared, would restore 
prosperity “almost overnight.” 

e A Gallup poll of public opinion 
disclosed that Oklahoma and Texas 
are even more solidly Democratic now 
than they were four years ago. Asked, 
“Which party would you like to see 
win the Presidential election this 
year?” 93 per cent of the Texas voters 
and 68 per cent of Oklahoma voters 
favored the Democrats. In-the 1936 
election, the percentages in favor of 
the Democrats in Texas and Oklahoma 
were 88 and 67, respectively. 

oe 


All-Blind Flight 


Two weeks ago, Major Carl B. Mc- 
Daniel of the Army Air Corps, a Texan 
who has been flying for 21 years, 
strolled casually across New York’s 
Mitchel Field and climbed into the 
eockpit of a 22%-ton, four-motored 
Army bomber. Also in the plane were 
two other officers, four enlisted men, 
and two civilians. The civilians might 
have been excused for being nervous. 
They were taking off on the first “all- 
blind” flight in aviation history. 

Air Corps leaders, disturbed at stor- 
ies of German and Allied aviators los- 
ing their way in fogs and at night, 
wanted to see how the United States 
air arm could meet such conditions. 
So Major McDaniel’s cockpit was 


draped with canvas, permitting him to 
see only his instrument panel. (Cap- 
tain W. A. Matheny, in the seat beside 
him, had an unobstructed view, to en- 
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Major McDaniel’s Trip Made History 





able him to act as “safety pilot” in 
emergencies). 

Major McDaniel warmed the motors 
till he got his “all clear” signal, With 
his eyes glued on four instruments— 
the air-speed and rate-of-climb indi- 
cators, the “artificial horizon” and the 
directiona] gyro—he opened the throt- 
tle. The ship raced across the field. 
When the air-speed needle showed 
110 m. p. h., Major McDaniel eased 
back on the controls. The bomber 
lifted easily, banking to its course, At 
4,500 feet it leveled off, headed for 
Langley Field, Va., 300 miles away. . . 

Fifty-seven minutes later Major Mc- 
Daniel spoke from his canvas-enclosed 
cockpit. “We’ll be over the field at 
11.32,” he said. Exactly to the minute 
they flew over Langley Field. For the 
experience, the Major cruised for a 
half-hour on the field’s radio beams. 
Then he prepared to land. 

The big bomber nosed down. Be- 
sides keeping his eyes on the sensitive 
altimeter and the “artificial horizon,” 
Major McDaniel watched for a bulb 
which would flash red when he was 
800 feet from the airport. It flashed. 
Immediately he twisted a dial to tune 
in on another radio frequency—that 
of a radio marker at the boundary of 
the airport. The bulb flashed again. 

Major McDaniel retarded the throt- 
tle.-He leveled the wings of the minia- 
ture panel-pilot plane in the artificial 
horizon instrument. A few long sec- 
onds passed. Then there was a bump, 
like that of an automobile going over 
a curb. The bomber rolled to a halt. 
Major McDaniel climbed out of his 
cockpit to see daylight for the first 
time in two hours. The world’s first 


all-blind flight was ended. 
———_— 


“Angel-Face” 


She has great powers of imagination. 

. She has read a great deal. Her 

physical development may be laid to 

her great activities in sports. Her 

mind is clear as a bell, very quick. 

She is an extremely well disciplined 
child. . . 


This description of blonde, blue- 
eyed, 11-year-old Chloe Davis might 
well have appeared on a report card 
from the Los Angeles schoo] where 
she was a sixth-grade pupil. 

It was written, however, not by an 
admiring teacher, but by a police alien- 
ist, as the girl, said to have “a face 
like an angel” became the central 
figure last week in one of the most 
grisly criminal cases of the year. 

Police had found her sitting calmly 
in her home amid the bodies of her 
mother, 36-year-old Mrs, Lolita Davis; 
her two sisters, Daphne, 10, and De- 
borah Ann, 7; and her brother, Mar- 
quis, three. The three children had 
been bludgeoned to death, and Chloe 
herself was wounded about the head, 
while Mrs. Davis had been beaten, her 
wrists slashed and her body burned. 

To incessant police questioning, 
Chloe replied with amazingly cool, 
slangy banter. Only when police re- 
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Chloe: “Great Powers of Imagination” 


fused to order a bottle of beer for her 
did she become annoyed. At her hon: 
she gaily reconstructed her story of 
the crime. At first, the child’s stor) 
sounded so _ fantastic that polic 
charged Chloe herself with commit- 
ting all four murders. Later, they a 
cepted her original version of th: 
crime, which ran like this: 

Chloe awakened one morning to 
find that her mother, who had previ- 
ously shown some signs of mental 
trouble, had suddenly “gone nuts” and 
beaten her three younger children 
with a hammer to “keep demons from 
getting them.” When Chloe was at- 
tacked, she wrested the hammer from 
her mother. Mrs. Davis then lay on a 
inattress and set fire to her own hair 
and night dress, meanwhile screaming 
to Chloe to beat her on the head with 
the hammer. 


Chloe said she struck her until the 
hammer broke and then obeyed an- 
other order by her mother to fetch a 
razor blade, with which Mrs. Davis 
slashed her own wrists. An autops) 
revealed that she died of loss of blood 
from the severed arteries. Chloe also 
said that, at her mother’s command, 
she again struck her brother with th¢ 
hammer because he was still groaning. 

While Chloe was calmly relating 
this weird story, her father, F. Barton 
Davis, a grocery store manager, in- 
sisted that she was telling the truth 
and was innocent because she had 
acted under instructions of her crazed 
mother. Condemning police for their 
relentless questioning of the child, h¢ 
sought her release in habeas corpus 
proceedings. 

Meanwhile, a coroner’s jury took 
the first step toward apparent eventual 
exoneration of the girl by declaring 
that “the jury doubts if the blows in- 
flicted at the mother’s direction b) 
Chloe Davis had any real effect 
causing the death” of her brother. 


Even if she is legally cleared of re- 
sponsibility in the deaths, however, 
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Los Angeles police will probably re- 
member Chloe Davis as a psychiatrist 
described her: “The cruelest-blooded, 


coolest individual that I ever met.” 
—_—_—____—___.~=— > —— — 





Americana— 


Census: Census takers have their 
own brands of trouble, reports showed 
last week ® In Sandoval, Ill, a 
doctor arriving too late to officiate at 
4 birth asked the midwife, “Are you a 
nurse?” “No,” she said, “a census 
taker.” ...@ In Bridgeport, Conn., Mrs. 
Mamie Broussand was recovering from 
poison she had swallowed after telling 
the census taker that she worked seven 
days a week, instead of the actual six. 

. © In Milwaukee, Wis., residents of 
one census area will have to answer 
the questions over again: the 21-year- 
old enumerator quit and tore up his 
planks in disgust because “‘you have to 
talk to too many women”... @ In 
Bridesburg, Pa., a perplexed enumer- 
ator telephoned his supervisor that 
a farm wife told him the livestock was 
a cow, while her husband said it was 
a bull. “But boss,” pleaded the enu- 
merator when his supervisor told him 
to look for himself, “I wouldn’t know, 
I'm a city feller.” 

* — * 

Incompatible: Seeking divorce, Don- 
ald W. Minster of Media, Pa., com- 
plained that his wife played the radio 
all night; threw gravel on his car after 
he had polished it to a high gloss; 
tossed the money he gave her out the 
window; and, when he fried his own 
eggs after she refused to cook, sprin- 
kled soap flakes on them. He got the 
divorce. 

- . * 

Chickens: In Parsons, Kan., a man 
arrested as a chicken thief was found 
stealing his wife’s chickens ... In 
Richmond, Va., when neighbors com- 
plained that G. T. Berry’s chickens 
were too noisy, he explained that he 
had bought a coopful at Christmas and 
was eating one a week. The magistrate 
ordered him to increase his consump- 
tion and decrease the squawks. 

. * . 

Volunteers: Because members of 
volunteer Fire Company No. 1, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., are so reluctant to answer 
the siren, announced president Henry 
Zimmerman, hereafter they will be 
called to fires by phone. Three key 
men, called by police, will each notify 
two others, who must continue the 
chain before they dash to the blaze. 

Fire: “Your coat’s afire!” an oblig- 
ing stranger yelled to Richard Harlan 
as he walked down a Portland, Ore., 
street. After beating out the flames, 
the stranger disappeared. When Har- 
lan found his coat undamaged, but his 
wallet gone, he really burned up. 

- - * 

No Wooden Head: Giving a sanity 
test, Dr. O. G. McConnell of San Jose, 
Calif., expected the worst when his 
subject failed to respond with a kick 
to the conventional knee-tap. “Of 
course not,” explained the patient, pull- 
ing up his trouser leg. “That’s a 
woeden leg.” 
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Northern B litzkrieg 


Last week Herr Hans Thomsen, Ger- 
man Charge d’Affaires in Washington, 
whose father is a Norwegian citizen 
resident in Germany, gave a dinner. 
Several days before, Norwegian Lega- 
tion members had been invited to at- 
tend. They did not go. Between the 
invitation and the dinner, Germany 
had invaded Norway. 

Thus swiftly did events move in 
Europe last week. The Allies, con- 
temptuous of Germany’s “sitzkrieg” 
after more than six months of waiting 
during a sit-down war, once again 
witnessed a true Hitlerian blitzkrieg. 

Heretofore the Nazis have taken 
their bites out of the map of Europe 


a 





Elderman in The Washington Post 


“Not So Safe a Safety Zone” 


one at atime. But last week Germany 
moved, by land, sea and air, against 
two neighboring nations. Not only did 
she invade Norway, which has not 
been at war since 1814, and which 
has been striving desperately to main- 
tain an even-handed neutrality in the 
present conflict; but also took Den- 
mark, with which the Reich only last 
year signed an ironclad treaty of 
friendship and non-aggression. Both 
moves, Nazi Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop explained to an unbelieving 
world, were to “protect” the two coun- 
tries against the Allies. 

Most Nazi blitzkriegs have been 
launched at the crack of dawn. Last 
week was no exception, As snow flur- 
ries fell on northern Europe, between 
4 and 5 a. m. April 9, two Nazi envoys 
routed out the Danish and Norwegian 
Foreign Ministers. Their demands 
were identical—that the two countries 
place themselves under the “protec- 
tive administration” of the Nazi gov- 
ernment and the German Army. Even 
as the demands were made, the Ger- 


man military machine was moving in, 

Defenseless Denmark submitted, un- 
der protest but without resistance. 
While some units of the minuscule 
Danish army ferried across to Sweden, 
Denmark’s King Christian X and 
Premier Thorwald Stauning called 
upon the populace to refrain from re- 
sistance. Appending a personal note, 
Christian asked his people to maintain 
an attitude “completely correct and 
dignified.” With horrible recollections 
of what happened to resisting Poland, 
he reminded Danes that “every incon- 
siderate act or word can draw in its 
wake the most serious consequences.” 


... A Different Answer 


In Norway, ruled by Christian’s 
brother Haakon, the answer was dif- 
ferent—and the results were grimmer. 
Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht, who 
only a few days before had warned 
the Allies that if they infringed Nor- 
way’s neutrality it might mean war, 
gave Germany an abrupt “No.” 

But Norway, with a total available 
army of little more than 75,000 was no 
bar to Nazi determination. Norwe- 
gian land batteries managed to cripple 
some and sink several German ships, 
including the 10,000-ton Bluecher and 
the 6,000-ton Karlsruhe. But while the 
British and French fleets raced to the 
rescue, Germany moved by sea and 
air. (It was reported that 1,000 Fok- 
kers carrying 20 soldiers each had 
flown to Norway). 

Before the afternoon was out Ger- 
man armed forces, amazingly swift, 
efficient and precise, had captured im- 
portant towns along 700 miles of coast 
—far-north Narvik, the ore port; 
Trondheim, Bergen, Stananger, Chris- 
tiansand and Oslo, the capital—and 
were deploying into the _ interior. 
Within a day they were said to have 
reached Hamar, 75 miles north of 
Oslo, the first temporary seat of Nor- 
wegian government, from which the 
government had moved again to El- 
virum, 


. .. A Sombre Background 


Thus in less than one full day Ger- 
many had completely invested one na- 
tion (Denmark) of 16,575 square miles 
and 3,777,000 population and seized 
the most important and strategic ter- 
ritory of another with 124,556 square 
miles and 2,907,000 population. Even 
the Polish campaign had not been that 
swift. 

The sombre background for this 
drama was one which many another 
neutral, trying to steer a course be- 
tween the belligerents, might consider 
with apprehension. Two weeks ago 
Churchill and Chamberlain warned 
the neutrals that since Germany per- 
sistently disregarded neutral rights, 
the Allies might be forced to do the 
same. On April 6 the Allies handed 
Norway and Sweden joint notes. Their 
contents were not revealed; but they 
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probably dealt with Swedish ore ship- 
ments to Germany through the Nor- 
wegian port of Narvik. Norway’s 
Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht re- 
sponded by declaring that “our coun- 
try would immediately be involved in 
war” if it disavowed its neutrality by 
favoring one side more than another. 

Early Monday morning of last week 
British and French naval units fol- 
lowed up the note by mining Nor- 
wegian territorial waters through 
which German ore ships bound from 
Narvik had been slipping. The mines 
safely sown, the Allies informed Nor- 
way what they had done. 

Foreign Minister Koht, who realized 
what a tragic part his country was 
playing, protested. The German For- 
eign Office, keeping mum while Hit- 
ler made up his mind whether to 
strike, declared: “Ice-cold Germany 


stands, ice-cold Germany watches, 
ice-cold Germany reserves its de- 
cision.” The next morning, ice-cold 


Germany moved, along lines that were 
obviously planned far in advance. By 
that afternoon the sixth and seventh 
European capitals to be taken within 
two years fell into German hands.7 


... Tothe Rescue 


As King Haakon and Premier Jo- 
hann Nygaardsvold’s government mov- 
ed inland, repudiating a “government” 
set-up by pro-Nazi Vidkun Quisling, 
Norwegians leaped to defend their 
homeland. Allied fleets steamed to the 
rescue under forced draft; and the 
Allies announced they would not 
recognize any peace Norway might 
conclude with Germany. Meantime all 
up and down the Norwegian coast 
one of history’s greatest naval battles 
was being fought. After two days of 
fighting, results were still shrouded in 
sea fog and gun smoke. But these facts 
were known or reliably reported: 


@ Britain lost two destroyers and 
had two badly damaged in a first at- 
tempt to take Narvik. It claimed 
three German ships. More Allied 
ships rushed to Narvik. 

e@ An Allied fleet penetrated the 
Skagerrak, meeting German troop- 
ships and a convoy. Stockholm re- 
ports said four German cruisers, a 
destroyer and_ several  troopships 
were lost in this battle. 

@ For the first time, air fleets were 
taking active part in a full-dress 
naval engagement. 


Should Germany defeat the Allied 
fleet, she could easily overrun Nor- 
way, getting naval bases on the North 
Sea and air bases 350 to 400 miles 
from England. Should Germany’s 
fleet be whipped, the Allies could 
use Norway as a northern dagger 
aimed at Germany. 

Neutrals’ reactions were typical of 
each country’s problems. Italy con- 


+ The Capitals, in order of seizure: Vienna, Austria, 
March 13, 1938; Prague, Czechoslovakia, March 15, 
1939; Memel, Memel Territory, March 22, 1939; Pree 
City of Danzig, Sept. 7, 1939; Warsaw, Poland, Sept. 
27, 1939; Copenhagen, Denmark atid Oslo, Norway, 
April 9, 1940. 





A Historic Battle Was Fought Off Norway 


sidered the Allies had given Germany 
“good excuse” to invade Scandinavia. 
Russia was reported ready to make 
more demands in Finland. Sweden 
professed neutrality. The Netherlands 
and Belgium cancelled all military 
leaves. 

In the United States, President 
Roosevelt declared new combat zones 
under the Neutrality Act (see page 4). 
He “froze” all Danish and Norwegian 
funds in this country, presumably to 
keep them out of Nazi hands.+ The 
State Department made plans to evacu- 
ate an estimated 3,000 American citi- 
zens from Scandinavia. 

The President called speculation 
over German control of Iceland and 
Greenland, both in the Western Hemis- 
phere, “silly.” Both are about 2,700 
miles from New York, parts of Green- 
land in the same longitude, and Ice- 
land more easterly. Greenland is a 
Danish possession; Iceland, which 
acknowledged Christian as King, last 
week declared its virtual independ- 
ence. It is presumed Britain will ex- 
ercise a guardianship during the war. 
Because both would make bombing 
bases in this hemisphere, Americans 
wondered whether we might later ap- 
ply the Monroe doctrine to the two 
islands. 





... Balkan Jitters 


Last week, jittery-eyed, the Balkan 
nations watched events in Scandi- 
navia. They hoped the Allies would 
force an entrance to Germany through 
Norway. They dreaded that Germany 
would secure Norway as a buffer, and 
that the Near Eastern Army of the 
Allies would then drive north at Ger- 
many through the Balkans. Meantime 
these events reminded the Balkans 
they were very much in the war zone: 

@ To test whether the Allies would 
blockade the Adriatic, which Italy 
considers her lake, a German freight- 
er loaded with Yugoslavian bauxite 


+t On the other side, the United States has $103,000,- 
000 invested in Denmark; $92,000,000 in Norway, and 
$26,000,000 in Sweden. 


“PATHFINDER 


(basis of aluminum) sailed for Ii 
ian Trieste, whence the ore will | 
trans-shipped to Germany. The {i 
ship got through unmolested. 

@ When Rumania seized six dyn. 
mite-laden British barges on the Da 
ube, Germany claimed they were ji 
tended to blow up and blockade t! 
channel up which she ships oil an 
grain. She reportedly demanded th. 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia an 
Hungary permit her to police t! 
Danube. 





... Nazis: Two Maps 


While Europe was engaged in | 
grim business of real map changing 
last week, the German and Allic: 
propaganda machines’ turned « 
reams about two maps allegedly sho 
ing the belligerents’ war aims or ! 
rope after the war. 

In Paris last month, while on 

fact-finding tour of Europe for Pr: 
ident Roosevelt, Sumner Welles co 
ferred with Paul Reynaud, then fi 
nance Minister, now Premier 
France. As they talked, seated bef: 
a large map of Europe, photograph: 
took their pictures. One of these w: 
published on the cover of the Pa: 
weekly L’Illustration, which som: 
how found its way to Berlin, 

Enlarging the picture, the Nazis 
found on the map what they inte 
preted as concrete evidence that th: 
Allies intended to carve up Germai 
and Italy after the war. For posing 
efore such a map, the Germans a 
eused Welles of having “a deplorab!: 
lack of taste.” 

In Washington last week, Welles 
dismissed the Nazi charges as “fantas 
tic nonsense”; said he had not ev: 
looked at the map. The French offerc:! 
this explanation for the picture: 


The map was of the 1919 vintage. 
painted over with red and yellow 
chalk to show Europe’s fast changing 
face. The chalk made the first pic- 
ture L’Illustration submitted to th« 
censor show Germany and Russia as 
one nation in solid black. To remedy) 
this, the censor ordered the magazin 
to color the whole map gray. But a 
retouching artist, told to fill in the 
boundary lines in black, apparently 
did so without consulting an atlas. 


To counter the Axis propaganda 
over the Reynaud map, the Britis 
produced a “Nazi” map. The origina! 
they said, was seized by Czecho-Sl: 
vak police in a 1938 raid on the Pragu 
headquarters of Konrad Henlein, th: 
“little fuehrer” who paved the way fo: 
German annexation of Czechoslovaki« 

Labeled the “Map of Nazi Conquest. 
it showed an alleged German 10-yea' 
plan to conquer virtually all of Europ: 
by 1948. Accompanying it was this 
purported “time table” for the 10-yea 
conquest: 1938, Austria and Czech: 
slovakia; 1939, Poland and Hungar\ 
1940, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bu! 
garia; 1941, Denmark, Holland, Be! 
gium, Switzerland, the Ukraine and 
northern France; 1948, Great Britai! 
Scandinavia and Portugal. Italy’ 
swag, the map showed, would be nrc! 
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of southern France and most of Spain. 

Last week, as Europe’s war spread 
over Seandinavia (see page. 7), the 
Nazis seemed far ahead of schedule in 
some respects; far behind in others. 


..« Mexico: Oil Note 


Mexico and the United States are far 
from the scene of Europe’s intensified 
economic warfare in which oil plays a 
leading role, but last week oil caused 
a new flutter in relations between the 
two American nations. In a fresh ef- 
fort to settle the two-year-old dispute 
precipitated by Mexico’s expropria- 
tion of American-owned oil properties 
in March, 1938 (foreign properties val- 
ued at $450,000,000 were seized), the 
United States formally proposed that 
it be submitted to international arbi- 
tration, 

Heretofore, the American govern- 
ment has worked more or less in the 
background through informal diplo- 
matic talks, while the oil companies 
have been conducting direct negotia- 
tions with the Mexican government. 
During these informal discussions ar- 
bitration was proposed once before, 
but Mexico’s President, Lazardo Car- 
denas, rejected it, claiming the ques- 
tion was domestic and not properly 
one for international arbitration (The 
Inter-American Arbitration Treaty of 
1929 excludes domestic matters from 
its scope). Last week’s action, in the 
form of a note handed to Mexico’s 
Ambassador at Washington, Dr. Fran- 
cisco Castillo Najera, by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, however, squarely 
joins the issue between the two gov- 
ernments. 

Although this formal step was taken 
by the United States at a time when it 
ippeared that the direct negotiations 
between the oil companies and Mexico 
were about to break down, indications 
in Mexico City were that President 
Cardenas had not changed his mind. 
The Federal (Mexican) Arbitration 
Board added new fuel to the fire by 
ruling that the foreign companies 
must pay to the Mexican Petroleum 
Syndicate $19,583,330 indemnity for 
violation of a labor contract the day 
before the expropriations, while offi- 
cial sources said Mexico’s formal re- 
ply, not expected for two or three 
weeks, would politely reject the Hull 
irbitration suggestion. 

Some. observers, however, believed 
that Washington had timed its note 
to hit President Cardenas at a moment 
when he might be induced to agree to 
i compromise. Their reasoning was 
based on activities in both the United 
States and Mexico. 

In Washington, a strong movement 
was under way in the Senate to repeal 
the U. S. foreign silver purchasing 
program under which Mexico has 
zreatly benefited, while in the House a 
bill had been introduced for a sweep- 
ing investigation of relations between 
the United States and Mexico. The 
American bargaining position was 
ilso believed to be strengthened by 








WAR 


the fact that Mexico has a presidential 
election coming up in July. President 
Cardenas is supporting as his succes- 
sor (the constitution limits the presi- 
dency to one six-year term) Gen, Man- 
uel Avila Camacho. Leading Opposi- 
tion candidate is Gen, Juan Andreu Al- 
mazan. And a primary plank in Gen. 
Almazan’s platform is better relations 
with the United States. 


... Canada: Royal G. G. 


Last week King George’s selection 
of a new Governor General for Canada 
caused the knowing to murmur: “His- 
tory repeats itself.” 

In May, 1914, Prince Alexander of 
Teck was named by the present King’s 
father, George V, to represent the Brit- 
ish crown in the Dominion. But be- 
fore the late King’s 40-year-old broth- 
er-in-law could assume his overseas 
post the First World War broke out. 

Because the Governor General-de- 
signate was a veteran British soldier 
with a distinguished record in India 








International 


The Earl of Athlone: History Repeated 


and Africa, he preferred instead to go 
to France to fight. During the war his 
appointment to Ottawa was cancelled, 
and when the British royal family 
abandoned ancestral German names 
for British titles in 1917, Prince Alex- 
ander (his full name is Alexander Au- 
gustus Frederick William Alfred 
George Cambridge) chose to become 
the first Earl of Athlone. 

Last week, as Europe’s second great 
war quickened its pace, the now 66- 
year-old Earl of Athlone was again 
preparing to assume the post of Gov- 
ernor General of Canada. Simultane- 
ous announcements in London and 
Ottawa last fortnight said that his 
nephew, King George VI, had been 
“graciously pleased” to approve the 
appointment of his uncle to succeed 
the late John Buchan, Lord Tweeds- 
muir, who died in office two months 
ago, 

In acclaiming the Earl’s appoint- 
ment, Canada’s Prime Minister, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, disclosed that he was, 












in fact, the Dominion government’s 
choice and that his selection had been 
discussed with King George during the 
royal tour of Canada last summer. 

The new Governor Genera] is ex- 
pected to take up his duties at Ottawa 
in June. With him, he will bring his 
wife, Countess Athlone (Princess 
Alice, only daughter of the late Duke 
of Albany and a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria), and possibly their 
only surviving child, Lady Mary Cam- 
bridge, now the wife of Major Henry 
Abel Smith, an officer of the Horse 
Guards. 

The younger brother of the Prin- 
cess who became Queen Mary (now 
Queen Mother Mary), the Earl won 
distinction in the Boer and First 
World wars. In 1923 he was appointed 
Governor General of the Union of 
South Africa and because he was so 
well liked, his five-year term of office 
was prolonged to eight years. His new 
assignment, therefore, will make him 
the first member of the British royal 
family to have held two Governor 
Generalships. 





...In the Orient 

High Japanese officials were visibly 
disappointed last week. Tokyo’s re- 
joicing over the effusive speech Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Robert Craigie 
made there three weeks ago, giving 
rise to reports that Britain would 
recognize Japan’s conquest in China, 
had proved a bit premature, 

In London last fortnight, Foreign 
Secretary Halifax told the House of 
Lords, and Under Secretary R. A. But- 
ler assured the House of Commons, 
that British policy in the Far East 
had undergone no change whatever. 
His Majesty’s government, they said, 
would continue to recognize the gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek as “the 
legitimate government of China.” 

To this, moreover, they appended 
the assurance that British policy was 
in accordance with the Nine Power 
Treaty ~ guaranteeing China’s_ inde- 
pendence. That, in effect, lined up 
Britain with the United States in re- 
fusing to recognize the newly installed 
Nanking government headed by form- 
er Chinese Premier Wang Ching-wei. 

Some of Tokyo’s disappointment, 
however, was removed by the new 
Wang regime’s attack on U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’s strong 
statement flatly refusing American re- 
cognition of the Japanese puppet. Is- 
sued at Nanking last week by Tang 
Liang-li of the Wang Foreign Office, 
it denounced the United States’ pol- 
icy of non-recognition as “based on 
America’s self-interests in China” and 
charged Hull with violating diplo- 
matic propriety. 

Japan’s Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita, meanwhile, let it be known that 
no matter what attitude third powers 
may adopt toward the Wang Ching- 
wei government, Japan’s fixed policy 
in China “will not be shaken in the 
least.” In a speech at a public fare- 




















































































































































well to Gen. Nobuyuki Abe, Tokyo’s 
special ambassador to Nanking, Arita 
admitted that Wang’s government was 
weak, but said Japan would assist it 
to become effective and stable. Abe, 
however, sensed danger in his mis- 
sion. He was said to have told friends: 
“I may be shot in the course of my 
duties in China and return as ashes, 
like a soldier, but it is my desire, in 
that event, that you welcome my re- 
mains back to my homeland.” 
EEE 


War Sidelights— 


® Because several interned crew 
members from the scuttled Nazi bat- 
tleship Graf Spee have attempted to 
escape; and because her officers, fol- 
lowing the German military code, 
have refused to give their word. of 
honor not to attempt to rejoin Ger- 
many’s armed forces, Argentina has 
imprisoned half the crew and all] the 
officers of the scuttled vessel. They 
had formerly been treated as dis- 
tressed seamen. The other half of the 
crew had previously been sent inland 
from Buenos Aires. 


e To prevent Canadian soldiers 
from inadvertently revealing military 
secrets, authorities have forbidden 
them to correspond with strangers. 
Sly “godmothers,’ it was revealed, 
have been penning mash notes to the 
Canadian troops in hopes of eliciting 
secrets of troop movements, and other 
information for sale to the enemy. 


@ Following a course which Ger- 
many took several months ago, France 
is now rationing hot baths, To save 
coal, it was decreed, Frenchmen liv- 
ing in apartment houses may bathe in 
hot water only four days a week. Ger- 
mans are limited to one hot bath a 
week. 


@ When a British officer visited 
Mrs. Jeanne Wilson’s home in Belfast, 
Ireland, to investigate a ration card 
issued to “Don Wilson,” the house- 
hold dog leaped at him playfully. 
“Down, Don!” ordered Mrs. Wilson. 
Then, realizing her error, she admitted 
obtaining the card for her spaniel] in 
order to get more butter and sugar. 
She was fined one pound ($3.57). 


@ Leaflets picked up in _ neutral 
countries bordering Germany dis- 
closed that during their “propaganda 
raids” British bombers are dropping a 
four-page paper called Wolkiger Beo- 
bachter (Cloudy Observer). The pa- 
per is packed with cartoon jibes at 
Hitler and his Communist alliance, 
and stories about the strength of Al- 
lied arms. Its title is a pun on that of 
Hitler’s oflicial newspaper, Voelkisch- 
er Beobachter (People’s Observer). 


@ As fussy as a mother hen about 
Britons’ morals during this war, the 
British Lord Chamberlain, Ear] Clar- 
endon, has called a conference to dis- 
cuss the Government’s attitude toward 
an American importation—strip-tease 
artists. Clerical members of Parlia- 
ment have declared themselves shock- 
ed by increasing nudity on the stage 
and in night clubs, 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Prayer & Hatch Act: Il 


After first refusing to advise wheth- 
er a prayer delivered at an lowa Dem- 
ocratic convention by a Federal em- 
ployee would be in violation of the 
Hatch Act (PATHFINDER, April 13), 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
last week reversed himself. He held 
that such praying would not be “per- 
nicious political activity.” 

Said Jackson: “A Federal office- 
holder is as free as any other citizen 
to heed the admonition of St. Paul 
(1, Thessalonians, V, 27) to ‘Pray with- 
out ceasing.’ ”’ 


"Most Fundamental Need” 


What, in your opinion, is the most 
fundamental need in the lives of the 
young people of America today? 





In preparation for the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding 
of the church of which he is pastor— 
the First Presbyterian Church of 


Sermonette— 


HE only way to realize one’s full 

possibilities is to have the con- 
viction that your life is eternally 
important and that your work well 
done is part of God’s plan... You 
can’t fool God and you never get 
away with anything in this world. 
Crime, sin, low aim, do not pay .. . 
What if you have made mistakes, 
what if bright success never comes 
your way? Be steadfast, immov- 
able, undefeated, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord. Taking 
pleasure and pride in doing your 
duty and more, with a high crafts- 
manship, is the real key to success 
. . .« True philosophy, science and 
religion all teach us that no real 
effort, no kindness, no matter how 
small, is wasted. The dignity of 
human life lies in high craftsman- 
ship and a steadfast faith. 

—Rev. FRANK D. GIFFORD, 

St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 






























Washington, N. J.—the Rev. Denton M. 
Gerow requested several hundred na- 


tionally prominent persons in the 
political, industrial, educational and 
publishing fields to answer this ques- 
tion. Last week the Rev. Mr. Gerow 
made public an analysis of the results. 

The answers, he found, fell into six 
general categories. Those six cate- 
gories and the percentage of those 
queried who favored them as “the 
most fundamental need” of youth 
were as follows: 

e “A clearer understanding and ap- 
preciation of religious and spiritual 
values”—25.6 per cent. 

e “A need for sufficient educational 
training to enable young people to de- 
velop a sound philosophy of life and 
conduct which would equip them to 
take their places as good American 





citizens”—21 per cent. 

e “Opportunity for employment a 
promise of profitable work leading 
security under the system of Ameri: 
free enterprise”—18.3 per cent. 

e “Personal initiative, strong cha 
acter, and the development of d 
cipline for good citizenship”—15.5 p. 
cent. 

e “A firm stand in loyalty to Am: 
ican democracy”—11.5 per cent. 

e “A need for improved home « 
vironment”—8.1 per cent. 

At the same time, the Rev. Mr. G 
row published the reply he had i 
ceived from President Roosevelt. Sai 
the President: “No greater thing cou! 
come to our land today than a revi, 
of the spirit of religion—a reviv: 
that would sweep through the hom: 
of the nation and stir the hearts « 
men and women of all faiths to a r 
assertion of their belief in God ani 
their dedication to His will for then 
selves and for their world. I doubt 
there is any problem, social, politica 
or economic, that would not me! 
away before the fires of such a spiri! 


ual awakening.” 
Or? oO 
Briefs 


G In the Nazi press, the Scientifi: 
Institute of the German Labor Front 
reports that the number of Jews i 
the Reich has plummeted from 499,00) 
in 1933 to 185,000 in 1939. Hailing 
this result of the Nazi anti-Jewis! 
campaign, the Institute comments that 
“racially, Jews are already dead,” b 
cause only 10 per cent of the 77,00 
males in-the Jewish population and 
only seven per cent of the 108,000 fe- 
males are of an age at which they can 
have children. 


@ When parents become followers 
of Father Divine, Negro cult leade: 
who is “God” to thousands of his ow 
race and to some whites, their chi! 
dren often suffer “intellectual an 
emotional confusion” and _ physica 
neglect, according to two New Yor! 
City doctors. Because “teachings o! 
the movement include a denial of fam- 
ily ties,” their study reported, childr« 
of Divine’s “angels” tend toward in- 
feriority complexes and lying. 


@ Declaring that “‘peace at an) 
price’ may be grossly immoral,” th: 
New York Annual Conference of th: 
Methodist Church pledged support t 
the U. S. government “in its attemp! 
to put the moral and economi 
strength of this nation upon the sic: 
of democracy.” 


@ An order of Episcopal nun: 
known as the Community of the Wa 
of the Cross, has been started by « 
dozen women in Buffalo with the pu: 
pose of “uniting prayer with work i: 
the world.” Members of the orde: 
will be permitted to earn their living 
in business and other fields, 
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Mosquito Food 


believe mosquitoes 
particularly attracted to them. 
Last week, the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment issued a statement declaring 
this was quite possible. But it added 
that human beings are not the favorite 
food of the female mosquito, the only 
one that-bites. She prefers horses and 

ittle to humans six to one, and pigs 
to humans about three to one. Dogs, 
too, are more popular with mosqitoes 
than men. But if given a choice .be- 
tween a chicken and a cat and a man, 
S 
t 


‘some persons 


aid the statement, the mosquito will 
ike the man, 





Rats vs. Humans 


In the Hall of Animal Behavior at 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, last week, an 
il teresting experiment was taking 
place daily. Humans pitted themselves 

sainst rats to see which could find 

eir Way through a maze more 
( iickly. 

‘here were two mazes—one for hu- 

ins, the other for rats. The rat maze 
as about 10 feet square and contain- 
ed pieces of plate glass as obstacles on 
the tops of the boards on which the 
rats walked. At the end of the maze 

is a bowl of food. To reach it, the 
rats had to make 36 decisions as to 
which way to turn. 

The human maze was of the stylus 
type, object of which was to push 
liding button along a series of slots 
until it emerged at the other end. An 
utomatic device recorded every mis- 
take that was made. 

From the rat-human maze competi- 
tion, Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, curator of 
the Museum’s Department of Experi- 
mental Biology, drew these conclu- 
sions: in general, the rats were six- 
tenths as fast as the human beings in 
olving their respective problems: 
whereas it took the rats an average of 
1) attempts to solve their maze prob- 





-——— Science Facts 


more than 100,000 times .. . 


equal to the area of Pennsylvania. . 


common in the United States 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 











[IX muscles of the eye rotate the eyeball right, left, up and down. 
to scientific estimates, in half an hour of reading, a reader moves his eyes 
@ About 420 icebergs each year drift into the North 
Atlantic off the coast of Newfoundland; 
. @ There are as many as 300 ways in 
which one man’s fingers can differ from those of anyone else in the world 
. . @ Though accompanied by bacterial infection, trench mouth is ‘believed to 
be caused by malnutrition. A scurvy-like disease of mouth and throat, it is 
... @ With its average estimated altitude of 
6,000 feet, Antarctica is the highest continent in the world— 
being known as earth’s biggest natural ice-box . . 


lem without an error, it took the hu- 
mans an average of six attempts to 
solve theirs. However, some humans 
were found to be slower than the rats 
of- average intelligence, making as 
many as 15 attempts before solving 
their maze. 


Patent Week 


In Washington last week a group of 
inventors sat down to a dinner which 
included “carborundum canape” (cav- 
iar) and “telegraph soup” (long and 
short macaroni). In the Commerce 
Department lobby was a display ‘of in- 
ventions in which a Gutenberg Bible, 
life-saving sulfapyridine and a death- 
dealing anti-tank gun were shown 
cheek-by-jowl. The occasion was Pat- 
ent Week, to observe the 150th anni- 
versary of the first United States pat- 
ent law, signed by President Washing- 
ton on April 10, 1790. 

Since that day more than 2,000,000 
patents have been issued by the gov- 
ernment, Last week’s patents included 
a method of keeping milk fresh with- 
out cooling (No. 2,195,469); a method 
of making aluminum fire-arm shells, 
thus saving copper and brass (No. 
2,196,018); and a method of making 
colorless paving asphalt (No. 2,195,- 
536). 


While inventions create new jobs, 
they also destroy old jobs. While Pat- 
ent Week was being celebrated, the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee announced that it would turn 
its “investigation on the effects of in- 
vention on American economy. TNEC 
chairman Senator Joseph O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming said the committee would 
study “the impact of technology in all 
its implications.” 

Among the 40 scientists, industrial- 
ists, labor leaders and economists who 
will testify will be Charles Franklin 
Kettering, inventive vice president of 
General Motors and boss of GM’s re- 
search, Boss Kettering, who believes 








According 


the area in which they float is about 


and also the coldest, 
. © As yet no one knows how 


to predetermine the sex of human beings; in the case of some insects, however, 


it is possible to make accurate forecasts of the offspring’s sex ... 


@ Science 


declares that about a million million meteors enter the earth’s atmosphere every 
year, but of the myriad that actually strike the earth, fewer than 10,000 weigh 


more than half a pound. 


In all history, there is no authentic record of a human 


| being having been hit by one... @ Occuring once in a million pregnancies, a 
lithopedian is a fully formed “stone baby” whose birth is prevented through some 


unknown physiological failure in the mother, 
excess calcium deposits from the mother’s body accounts for its 


formed; 


“stone” substance. ~- 


A lithopedian is usually fully 



















International 


Kettering Listed Man’s Unfinished Business 


questions as “Why is | grass 
?” are important to industry, 
national 


such 
green 
was also chairman of the 
committee for Patent Week. 

Giving a pre-view of his TNEC testi- 
mony in a Patent Week statement, 
optimistic Boss Kettering last week 
declared, “It is a fallacy to believe we 
have reached the end of the road of 
progress.” Science and industry, he 
said, hold promises of new jobs and 
new improvements in the standard 
of living. “Our problem is to supply 
more new labor-creating industries,” 
he added. Among inventive man’s un- 
finished business, according to Ketter- 
ing, are: 

(1) Adequate housing; (2) a mod- 
ern highway system; (3) preventives 
and cures for ills, such as colds and 
cancer; (4) communications, including 
facsimile transmission and television; 
(5) air conditioning; (6) fundamental 
information in chemistry and phys- 
ics; (7) knowledge of plant growth, 
for better agriculture; (8) improved 
transportation systems for land, air 
and water; (9) more efficient modern 
cities; (10) better knowledge of the 
properties of materials, both natural 
and synthetic. 


“Man can have anything he wants,” 
declared Kettering. “He has used his 
brains and his hands to reach his pres- 
ent state of civilization. Man’s head 
and hands will continue to satisfy his 
desires.” 





Chemists in Cincinnati 


In Cincinnati, O., last week, 3,500 
chemists met for the 99th annual con- 
vention of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Among the most striking sub- 
jects covered in 450 papers and ad- 
dresses delivered at the five-day meet- 
ing were these: 

Grass Food: According to three 
chemists of Kansas City, Mo., a defici- 
ency in the average American diet of 
some 340 pounds a year of fruits and 
vegetables could be filled if each per- 
son ate only 12 pounds of dried grass 
leaves annually, W. R. Graham, G, O, 
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Kohler and C. F. Schnabel reported a 
new method of drying cerophyl— 
grass leaves—quickly in high tempera- 
tures and sealing it in nitrogen-filled 
containers to retain its vitamins, there- 
by bringing a liberal diet for the first 
time within economic reach of the 
average persons. The powdered grass, 
described as thoroughly palatable, 
could be included in such common 
foods, as bread, pancakes or candy. 

The extraordinary food value of 
grass is indicated by the fact that it 
contains all vitamins, except D, in 
greater quantities than fruits and 
vegetables. For example, cerophy] has 
280,000 international units of vitamin 
A as against 1,000 to 12,000 in various 
fruits and vegetables; 1,300 units of 
B-1, the nerve vitamin, against 70 to 
160; 11,000 units of ribo-flavin, a skin 
factor, against 220 to 510; and 28,000 
units of anti-scurvy vitamin C against 
500 to 2,000. “ 

Long-lived Tire: Use of a rayon in- 
stead of a cotton ply was reported by 
William H. Bradshaw, director of 
rayon research for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., to have produced an 
automobile tire which ran for 80,000 
miles in road tests under conditions 
which wore out an ordinary cotton- 
ply tire in 3,000 miles. The 26-fold in- 
crease in length of wear was attribut- 
ed to the fact that the new rayon is 
“a continuous filament,” while a length 
of cotton contains “at least 60,000” 
twisted fibers, which “means 60,000 
breaks in the continuity of the struc- 
ture.” 

> 


Capsules 


@ In Kuming, China, Dr. C. C. Nel- 
son announces that he and Dr. Doug- 
las Collier, both Denver University- 
trained, and a German colleague, Dr. M. 
J. Oberdoerffer of Siam, have achiev- 
ed almost complete cures of leprosy 
by injections of diphtheria toxoid. 
They also report that, for the first 
time in history they have succeeded 
in giving animals (monkeys) leprosy, 
or something that had all its charac- 
teristics, by feeding them colocasia 
root and injecting leprosy bacillus. 


@ High blood pressure has become 
the nation’s No. 1 killer report Drs. 
E. V. Allen and A. W. Adson of Mayo 
Clinic. Its yearly toll is now 375,000 
persons, against 350,000 for heart dis- 
sase.} High blood pressure sometimes 
appears to be hereditary, they say, 
with each succeeding generation of 
sufferers dying earlier. 


@ Using 130 hay fever victims as 
willing guinea pigs, reports the allergy 
clinic of Cleveland, Ohio’s, university 
hospitals, it was found that eating 
capsules of ragweed pollen relieved 
hay fever in 63 per cent of the cases. 
It is almost as effective as, and more 
comfortable than vaccination treat- 
ments. 


+t Low blood pressure is on the increase in America, 
says a report of Dr. A. B. Brower of Dayton, Ohio, to 
the American College of Surgeons. Slenderizing diets 
are one contributing factor, he said. Low blood pres- 
sure victims live longer than persons with normal 
blood pressure, but have less fun, he reported. 
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Whisky 


Learning that the Secretary of State 
of Kentucky had been asked to issue a 
trade-mark for a brand of whisky to 
be called “F. D. R.,” Assistant Attorney 
General Guy H. Herdman of the Fed- 
eral Justice Department frowned on 
the idea. “The public may assume that 
the President is in some way connect- 
ed with the manfacturer or has in- 
dorsed this brand of whisky,” he 
wrote, “and I am certain the President 
would not permit same under any cir- 
cumstances.” 


Productivity vs. Output 


Last week in Washington, the Brook- 
ings Institution, a private research or- 
ganization, released a report disclos- 
ing some important developments in 


Random Statistics 


PRODUCE 32,760,000 gross tons 

of finished steel products, the 
U. S. steel industry in 1939 paid 
425,000 workers an average of 84 
cents an hour for an average work 
week of 35 hours. This was the 
highest rate of pay in the indus- 
try’s history ...@ The modern 
automobile contains some 15,000 sep- 
arate parts .,.@ Americans make 
toast out of an estimated 50,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year and spread 
950,000,000 pounds of butter on the 
toast ...@ In the four and one- 
half years since it started opera- 
tions, the Works Projects Adminis- 
tration has built, reconstructed or 
improved one-seventh of all the 
highways, roads and streets in the 
United States—a total of more than 
457,000 miles ...e@ Since the ad- 
vent of the dial telephone, the num- 
ber of calls has doubled, twice as 
many linemen afe employed, and 
operators have increased from 190,- 
000 to 300,000 ... Every year in 
this country, 500,000,000 fence posts 
have to be replaced. 











U. S. economy during the last 20 years. 
Based on a special study covering four 
major industrial divisions — mining, 
manufacturing, railroading, and elec- 
tric light and power—a study made by 
Dr. Spurgeon Bell and financed by the 
Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
report divulged such facts as these: 

e Though industrial productivity 
(capacity to produce) has inereased, 
industrial output has lagged. In the last 
20 years, productivity in te electric 
power and light industry has increas- 
ed 100 per cent, but its output rose 
only 36 per cent. In mining, there has 
been an 89 per cent increase in pro- 
ductivity, but only a 12 per cent in- 
crease in output. In railroading, pro- 
ductivity increased 43 per cent, but 
traffic declined 17 per cent. And in 
manufacturing, productivity rose 50 
per cent but output only 25 per cent. 

@ Because of increased industrial 





efliciency, the consumer has been gv | 
ting more for his money. In 1936-°37. 
a dollar spent on an auto bought » 
per cent more product, and one o{ 
much better quality, than in 1923-'24 
Purchasers of iron and steel got 
per cent more for their money, coy 
sumers of paper and allied products 4: 
per cent more, and textile buyers 5) 
per cent more. 

@ Because of the output lag, how 
ever, the number of wage earners «& 
clined 3.6 per cent and the number of 
hours of employment 22 per cent. 

@ During the 20-year period, return 
on capital investment declined $392. 
600,000 or 7.7 per cent. The rate of 
returned decreased from about 6.4 pe: 
cent in 1923-’24 to about 5.6 per cent 
in 1936-’37. 

@ In addition, Dr. Bell declared tha: 
43 per cent of the total U. S. popula 
tion is now gainfully employed. Th: 
proportion of farmers to the total po); 
ulation, he added, has fallen from 2s 
per cent 20 years ago to 12 per cent 
today. 


Briefs 


@ To help dispose of the nation’s 
cotton surplus, the Agriculture Depart 
ment announced that a variation of th: 
food stamp surplus disposal plan woul 
soon be inaugurated in Memphis. 
Tenn. All families on relief will buy 
green-colored stamps and will receive 
free an equivalent amount of brown 
stamps, which may be exchanged ai 
any dry goods store in the city or 
county for cotton materials, made en- 
tirely in the United States from cotton 
produced in this country. 


> 


@ During the first six months of the 
European War, the Commerce Depart 
ment reported, American exports ros« 
33 per cent in value and imports in- 
creased 27 per cent over the first six 
months of 1939. Total exports were 
valued at $1,949,000,000 as compared 
with $1,460,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 


q@ As the seventh anniversary of the 
return of legal beer to the United 
States passed, the United Brewers In 
dustrial Foundation produced statis- 
tics showing that since 1933 more than 
$2,250,000,000 in Federal state and loca! 
taxes had been collected from the sale 
of beer, 1,000,000 persons had been 
employed in the beer” industry, and 
more than $1,000,000,000 worth of 
supplies had been bought. 


q A fiscal statement issued by the 
New York World’s Fair Corporation 
disclosed that the organization has 
spent a total of $54,712,238.24 for con- 
struction, administration and other ex- 
penses from its inception more than 
four years ago to last Dec. 27, while 
revenues had totaled $31,149,487.85. Of 
this revenue, $4,036,711.11 was obtain- 
edin 1939 from the Fair’s participa- 
tion in concessions. 
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~ EDUCATION 
“Workbook” for CCC 


When an education program for 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
was being established, CCC officials 
discovered that about three in every 
in) camp enrollees were illiterate. 
First step was to set up classes in read- 
ing and writing for this minority. The 
result has been that in the last seven 
vears, 80,000 young men have been 
taught to read and write in CCC camps. 

But CCC educators found that the 
ordinary texts used to teach children 
ihese elementary subjects held little 
interest for husky youths and made 
teaching them difficult. Accordingly, 
they called in education experts from 
the U. S. Office of Education and the 
WPA to devise a new primer that 

ould not only teach but interest CCC 
illiterates. The upshot was an elemen- 
tary reading-writing textbook that told 
the story of CCC camp life and how 
tu live it. 

Last week, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt announced that 
the new texts had been satisfactorily 
tried out in a few camps during the 
last few months and declared they 
were being made available to educa- 
tional classes in all camps. 

Technically, the new text is known 
as the “Camp Life Reader and Work- 
book,” but the CCC boys call them 
“bibles.” Their object is to teach the 
average CCC camp illiterate to read a 
newspaper and write a letter in about 
three menths. The “workbook” gives 
the student a 350-word working vocab- 
ulary and six lessons in grammar. The 
reading matter about camp life, ex- 
pressed in simple declarative sen- 
fences, contains such passages as these: 











I was in the country. Someone gave 
me a shovel. I was told to dig. My 
hands became sore, and my back hurt. 
It was a change for me. 

The officer gave me my money. I 
had money in my hands. It was real 
cash. It was better than a good meal. 

You can do anything, but remem- 
ber: Others have rights, too. Do not 
borrow things. Be courteous. Take a 
ioke. Know how to take orders. Be 
on time for everything ... To live 
in a group is no easy job. 


The current “workbook” is the first 
in a series of six, four of which have 
not yet been completed. The second, 
which is now going through its trial 
period, adds 425 more words to the 
vocabulary of the student. 


Children’s Worries . 


Many adults think that a child’s life 
is carefree, and many of those who 
think otherwise believe that a child’s 
chief worries are about witches, the 
nd of the world, or being kidnaped. 

Last week, an article appearing in 
the Journal of Genetic Psychology 
revealed that children not only worry 
but that the least of their worries are 
witehes, the end of the world and kid- 


naping. 














International 


Fly: Did He “Demand’’? (see col. 3) 


Written by Rudolph Pintner and 
Joseph Lev, of Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, the report was 
based on the results of a questionnaire 
submitted to 540 boys and girls in the 
fifth and sixth grades of New York 
City public schools. The questionnaire 
contained a list of 53 things about 
which the children might worry and 
asked them to tell which they worried 
about often, which sometimes and 
which never, 

... The First Three 

The three principal worries were 
rated in the same order by boys and 
girls: (1) failing a test, (2) Mother 
working too hard, (3) Mother getting 
sick. After the first three, the sexes 
differed on what was most worrisome. 

With the boys, “losing my fountain 
pen” was tied in 24th place with 
“Father losing his job.” The girls put 
Father’s job in 17th place and the 
fountain pen in 26th place. 

The boys worried more than the 
girls about having a poor report card, 
being late for supper, kidnapers and 
telling lies. ‘The girls fretted more 
about such things as being late for 
school and the possibility of the house 
burning down. The next to the last 
thing girls worried about was getting 
married; they put it in 52nd place 


(witches were 53rd). The boys weren't’ 


much worried about getting married, 
either; they picked it for 49th place. 

The two investigators were heart- 
ened by the fact that the children wor- 
ried least about the supernatural, but 
they deplored the fact that worry about 
school examinations stood at the top 
of the list. Said Professors Pintner 
and Lev: 

“The excessive worry of these chil- 
dren about school items would seem to 
indicate that our school system lays 
too much emphasis upon ‘failing a 
test, ‘having a poor report card,’ 
‘being late to school’ and ‘being left 
back in school.’ We cannot easily re- 
duce children’s worries about family 
matters, but we might very well do so 
in regard to schoo] matters that are 
not very significant for the child’s 
future growth and development.” 


13 
ON THE AIR 


Whose Hamstringing ? 


When the Federal Communications 
Commission recently suspended pre- 
viously granted permission for limit- 
ed sponsorship of television programs 
by advertisers,its principal announced 
reason was a desire to prevent 
“freezing” the industry prematurely in 
its present unperfected state (PATH- 
FINDER, April 6). 

Last week, as it opened new hearings 
to determine whether the September 
1 inauguration of commercialized tele- 
vision should be further delayed, the 
FCC was under heavy fire for doing 
exactly what it had sought to prevent 
—“‘hamstringing” television. To an- 
swer this widespread criticism, FCC 
chairman James Lawrence Fly went 
on the radio to clarify the Commis- 
sion’s stand over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and the Red network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. (NBC 
is a subsidiary of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, whose television ad- 
vertising the FCC_had blocked.) 

.. . Cost $10,000 

When it became known that NBC 
had cancelled a commercial program 
at a cost of $10,000 to accommodate 
the Fly broadcast, reports circulated 
that the FCC chief had used his power 
over the radio industry to “demand” 
facilities for his speech. Fly explain- 
ed, however, that he had previously 
arranged for the broadcast with Mu- 
tual and that NBC had agreed to carry 
it because officials felt it would be un- 
wise for the FCC head to criticize 
RCA’s television policies over a com- 
peting network. 

Foremost critic of the FCC’s tele- 
vision delay was Senator Ernest Lun- 
deen, Minnesota Farmer-Laborite, 
who introduced a resolution for an 
investigation of the action. Support- 
ing him was a powerful ally, T. A. M. 
Craven, FCC member who vigorously 
dissented from the decision of his 
colleagues. 

Declaring the FCC was seeking con- 
trol over RCA’s marketing and adver- 
lising policies by objecting to its publie 
sale of television receivers, Lundeen 
charged that “a new industry is being 
throttled by a government bureau ex- 
ercising power never granted by 
Congress.” 

..« There ls No Need” 


Lundeen pointed out that the U. S. 
Supreme Court had only recently rul- 
ed that the FCC’s power to allot and 
regulate radio frequencies entails “no 
supervising control” of broadcasting 
policies. , 

Craven’s differences with his col- 
leagues extended beyond the legal 
question. “In my opinion the technique 
of television has advanced to the stage 
where an initia] public trial is en- 
tirely justified,” he said. “There is ne 
need ... for a commission in Wash- 
ington to substitute its judgment for 
that of the public.” 












































































































































































EDITORIAL 





Not Our Business? 
OW it’s Denmark and Norway. 
Yesterday it was Finland. The 
day before that it was Poland. Earlier 
still, it was Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria. ‘What will it be tomorrow? 
Sweden? All of Scandanavia? 

And the day after tomorrow—what 
will it be then? The Orient? Africa? 
South America? Central America? 
Canada? There are not many places 
left in the world for the march of 
nihilism, for the claws of the brute. 
There are not many places left that 
are safe from totalitarianism, from the 
combined and plotting might of Fas- 
cism, Naziism and Communism. The 
dictators are riding high, and they 
must keep riding or blow up within 
themselves. 

And where does all that leave us? 
Where does all that leave the United 
States? We hear pompous platitudes 
in our Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. We hear myopic Congressmen 
speaking the sheerest sort of nonsense 
about how fine it is that we have 
oceans to our east and west. We hear 
legislative mediocrities mouthing un- 
adulterated drivel about how it’s none 
of our business, about how it’s all 
lies and propaganda, about how it’s all 
the fault of Versailles, and about how 
—so help us God!—we'll never stick 
our necks out again. We're safe! It’s 
none of our business! 


HAT isn’t our business? Rather, 

what is our business? Where 
does the world end for us? Where is it 
that we are able to draw lines around 
mankind, and ignore all other peoples 
but ourselves? Where is the vacuum 
we can find in life? Where is our 
hermetically-sealed chamber? Has 
heaven blessed us with immunity? Is 
our democracy so strong that all the 
rest of the earth can become totalitar- 
ian and yet leave us with our Bill of 
Rights? Can the doctrines of brutes 
prevail without affecting us? What 
are oceans that they can wash away 
this obscenity—this spreading nihilis- 
tic lie, this defiling amorality, this de- 
humanizing onrush of wanton aggres- 
sion? 

If it is not our business to ask our- 
selves these questions, then nothing is 
our business. Wishful thinking does 
not settle the matter. It does us no 
good to say that we will speak no evil, 
hear no evil and see no evil. We can- 
not draw a veil between us and what 
is going on now in both Europe and 
the Orient. Or if we draw a veil, 
we cannot drown out the tumult storm- 
ing around our ears, the cries of the 





opressed, the weeping of the millions 
driven homeless. Our hearts cannot 
be made over into stone, our con- 
sciences cannot be put to rest. While 
this tragedy deepens, while this horror 
grows more horrible, it will be part of 
our business—a huge and overshadow- 
ing part of our business—and no 
short-visioned Speech-maker will be 
able to shout that down. 


And if heart and conscience do not 
make it our business, simple dollars 
and cents will. The United States is 
not a province stuck off somewhere in 
a_ self-sufficient little land, caring 
nothing about how the breeze blows 
or about how the ships sail. We have 
interests all over the globe, and they 
are of vital jmportance to us. We are 
an integral part of the world, and 
when the world is rocked, we are 
rocked with it. Our society, our sys- 
tem of government, our economy, are 
all inextricably interwoven with the 
society, government and economy of 
mankind as a whole. Of what value 
is it to try to ignore this reality? We 
cannot ignore it, we cannot escape it. 
Heart and conscience may pass into 
suspended animation, but our materi- 
alistic stake in 20th century civiliza- 
tion is too plain, too immediate, to 
be forgotten. 


HE evil of our time is our busi- 

ness. If only for reasons of self- 
interest, Hitler is our business, Stalin 
is our business, Mussolini is our busi- 
ness, and the government of Japan is 
our business. Sweet reasonableness 
has its limits, and so has tolerance. 
It is all well and good to say that it 
is none of our business if Germans, 
Russians, Italians and Japanese want 
dictatorship and low living standards. 
But when German, Russian, Italian and 
Japanese ideas begin seriously to im- 
pinge upon our own way of life, that 
most certainly is something that de- 
mands our full attention. 


It is our business when totalitarian- 
ism begins to sweep the world. It is 
our business when small nations are 
invaded and crushed. It is our business 
when the lie is glorified as a guide to 
life. It is our business when solemn 
treaties are torn to shreds. It is our 
business when all international law 
is perverted and when force becomes 
the rule of nations. All this—and more 
besides—is our business, because we 
are in and of the world, and we can’t 
dream our way out of it. 


Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini and the gov- 
ernment of Japan—these four repre- 
sent world revolution, and that is a 
towering fact that has somehow escap- 
ed those who belong to the let’s-mind- 


PATHFINDER 


our-business school of thought. 4); 
there is a method in their madne 

a deliberate infent to make over \\}) 
we have now. They are intereste;| 
changing the status quo, and to cha 
it, they are willing to wreck the ci 
ization born of democracy. More t! 
anything else, they would like to | 
democracy; for with that dead, 
change would be easier, the revolu! 
of nihilism would succeed, the triun 
of the lie would be complete. Acco 
ingly, there is a good solid basis | 
the suspicion that Hitler, Stalin, \ 
solini and the leadership of Japan 
collaborating undercover to achie\ 
common world-transforming end- 
end calculated to break up the Brit: 
Empire, and to proceed from there |, 
the task of breaking up remaining e 
pires in a revolutionary redistributi 
of the earth’s lands and the eart! 
natural wealth. 


HE evil of our time is indeed © 

business. For if Britain should | 
broken up, if France should fall, i{ 
Dutch imperialism should be sh 
tered, the United States would 
shaken to its roots—socially, poli 
cally, economically. It is obvious th. 
our interests rest with the status qu 
it is equally obvious that if that stat: 
quo is upset, our democratic way © 
life will be upset, too. The word | 
keep in mind is revolution, for tha 
is exactly what the world is threate 
ed with today. Not a revolution t 
ward liberty, but toward the ensla\ 
ment of liberty; not a revolution | 
ward human betterment, but ‘toward 
debasement of the individual spirit 
a totalitarian revolution of omnipote:! 
government regimenting all freedo 
out of life and out of the pursuit o! 
happiness. It is hard to understand 
how anybody can fail to see this fact: 
it is in process of growth right no\ 
in Europe and the Orient, and if it is 
not stopped, we are all going to suffer 
for it. It is our business—with 4 
capital B. 

This does not mean that we mus! 
take part physically in any combat 
anywhere. Nor does it mean that we 
will be forced eventually to enter the 
present conflict by sending troops 
abroad. But it may well mean this 
That we will be obliged in the not dis- 
tant future to open up our resources 
more generously to the side we favor. 
There ‘are possibilities and probabili- 
ties that must be taken into considera- 
tion. For example, now that Denmark 
has been taken over by Germany, what 
happens to Danish possessions in ou! 
hemisphere? What are we to do, i 
short, about gang law when and if i! 
comes to affect us more directly than 
it has up to now? The situation has 
gone beyond the point where all w: 
need do is preach the virtues of peace 
We must now preach the virtues o! 
strength as well. Preparedness is the 
watchword for America today, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 








Pioneers 


NVITED recently by Ira N. Gabriel- 
] son, Chief of the Bureau of Biologi- 
.| Survey, to a dinner featuring a mys- 
terious Main course, 20 Washington 
sportsmen were asked what they 
thought they had eaten. Some voted 
for veal, one for pork; most thought 
the dish had tasted like rabbit. Then 
they were told—they had eaten roast 
mountain lion. 





Nightmare Dispelled 


F YOU’VE driven along the Potomac 
to Mt. Vernon any time in the past 
two years, you’ve probably noticed 
the work going on at Gravelly Point. 
This is the $10,000,000 airport for 
which President Roosevelt allotted 
funds after he had a nightmare about 
| airliner crashing in flames at Wash- 
vton’s present airport, (Safety re- 
ds have belied the dream, but there 
s no doubt that the present port is 
idequate for a nation’s capital). 

Since all our visiting friends want 
o see Mt. Vernon, we’ve had a chance 
to keep an eye on Gravelly Point. Last 

eek when we learned that they were 
getting ready to build an asphalt plant 
right on the site, we figured it was 

1e to give you a report on how 
Gravelly Point is getting along. 

First of all, we might as well] tell 
you that this airport has literally been 
sucked out of the river. Gravelly 
Point was a low-lying elbow on the 
Potomac. The problem of the WPA, 
PWA, Army and others of the 17 Fed- 
eral agencies cooperating to build the 
field was to enlarge it into a 750-acre 
anding terminal high enough to be 
bove highest flood waters. 

In November, 1938, they put the first 

four giant dredges to work there. 
hese monsters, some with 4,000 horse 

wer motors, can suck boulders as 

: as a table top through their 21- 

h pipes. In a little over one year 
lat they had gulped 18,000,000 cubic 
vards of sand, gravel and silt off the 
river bottom, Huge scrapers leveled it 
off, adding 4,006,000 cubic yards of fill. 

Seen from the air today Gravelly 
Point begins to look like an airport. 

vo of the runways are now ready 
for surfacing; nine inches of special 
stabilized foundation is in place for 
the three-and-one-half inches of as- 
phalt top. The asphalt plant we men- 
tioned will furnish the surfacing for 

200-foot-wide strips—enough to 
ver 75 miles of 20-foot highway. 

Last week they were also at work 

excavation for the terminal build- 

¢ and hangars. G. Grant Mason, Jr., 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
ority, who inspected foreign ports 
a recent tour of Europe, came 
ack chock-full of ideas. American 
rports, he says, lose money trying to 
cet along on hangar rentals. But in 
urope—especially at Amsterdam, 
nd at Berlin’s big Templehof Air- 





International 


Johnson Asked for a Kiss (see col. 3) 


drome—the air terminals are regular 
tourist centers, with de luxe restau- 
rants, sight-seeing facilities, etc. These 
transform the ports from deficit enter- 
prises into highly profitable ones. 

We advise you to put the National 
Airport on your sight-seeing list if you 
come to Washington this fall. To pro- 
vide for you and thousands like you, a 
special boulevard is being built out to 
the port, and there will be parking 
terraces on three levels to take care 
of more than 6,000 cars. Officials esti- 
mate that Gravelly Point, born of a 
Presidential nightmare, ought to be 
ready for the President to dedicate 
about Labor Day. 

Fie ate Se AE 


Bands vs. Bunds 


ERTAIN Congressmen rarely make 

the big headlines but appear con- 
stantly in bottom -of-page_ stories 
which are designed to amuse while 
they instruct. A month ago Rep. Wil- 
liam T. Schulte of Indiana joined this 
select group. Considering an investi- 
gation of Washington’s psychics and 
mediums (PATHFINDER, March 2), 
Schulte proposed to test them by hav- 
ing them pick winning horses. When 
he sidetracked the probe, grateful 
mediums in full regalia paraded the 
halls of Congress in his honor. 

Last week Rep. Schulte was at it 
again. This time he proposed sup- 
pressing subversive influences with 
martial music. 

“Only the people in Washington and 
a few selected spots have ever heard 
the Army, Navy and Marine Bands,” 
Schulte complained. Then he had an 
inspiration. “If anyone ever heard 
them, they would never join such or- 
ganizations as the Communist Party 
or the German-American Bund. Send 
these service bands back into the hin- 
terlands,” he pleaded; “into Ham- 
mond, Ind. (Schulte’s home), and 
Gary, Ind., and places where they are 
never heard. The people who hear 
them play the good old American 
tunes like Dixie and On the Banks of 
the Wabash will never join the Bund 
or the Communist Party.” 












NAMES 


HUGH JOHNSON had 
finished his New York City speech 
urging Democrats to nominate an 
“old-line” Democrat for President this 
year (see page 5), he told reporters 





After Gen. 


that Secretary of Labor FRANCES 
PERKINS, who was present, had 


scolded him for making an anti-New 
Deal address. Said Johnson: “I asked 
her to kiss me. She did.” 


When movie actress ANN SHERI- 
DAN entered a Hollywood, Calif., 
theater lobby, Dick Brunnenkamp, a 
19-year-old student at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, grabbed 
her arm, handcuffed it to one of his 
own, and then happily announced he 
could not free the actress because he 
had “swallowed” the keys to the man- 
acles. A locksmith released Miss Sher- 
idan an hour later. 

In Hollywood, Calif... ELEANOR 
POWELL, 27-year-old dancer-actress, 
announced her intention to marry, 
probably next March, Merrill Pye, art 
designer for most of her clothes. It 
will be the first marriage for Miss 
Powell, the second for Pye. 

In a London, England, railroad sta- 
tion, a 17-year-old gir] hopped an out- 
bound train but could not get in be- 


cause the doors were closed. She 
saved herself by dropping to the 
ramp below. Dusty but uninjured, 


she begged railway officials not to 
“bother” her “dad” with news of the 
incident, then revealed she was MARY 
CHURCHILL, daughter of Winston 
Churchill. 

In New York City, JOHN D. ROCKE- 
FELLER, JR., retired as chairman and 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, philanthropic 
agency created by his father. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. who had helped guide the 
policies of the Foundation for 27 
years, withdrew because he had reach- 
ed the retirement age of 65. Chosen 
to succeed him as chairman was Prof. 
WALTER W. STEWART of the Eco- 
nomics Department at the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Prineeton, N. J. 


Establishing a residence in Reno, 
Nev., Mrs. MARY ELIZABETH ALTE- 
MUS (“LIZ”) WHITNEY announced 
that she planned to divorce her hus- 
band, JOHN HAY (“JOCK”) WHIT- 
NEY, wealthy New York sportsman. 

In Cairo, Egypt, Queen FARIDA, 
wife of Egypt’s youthful King FAR- 
OUK, gave birth to her second daugh- 
ter, named FAWZIA. Neither Princess 
Fawzia nor Princess Ferial, the first- 
born daughter, however, can become 
Queen of Egypt, because Moslem law 
provides that the first-born son of the 
reigning couple must succeed to the 
throne. Heir presumptfve to the 
Egyptian throne is 65-year-old Prince 
Mohammed Aly, cousin of the King. 
































































































































































PRESENTING 





Kenesaw Mountain Landis 


Ce BpLAY BALL!” With this familiar 

American cry, the U. S. major 
league baseball teams this week open- 
ed another season. The eight teams 
that make up the 64-year-old National 
League and the eight teams that make 
up the 39-year-old American League 
began the annual competition to de- 
termine the league champions and the 
contenders in the 1940 World Series 
next October. 

At the same time, a wiry, stern- 
faced little man with a thick shock of 
grey hair, a man now in his 74th year, 
began his twentieth season as the su- 
preme dictator of the big league base- 
ball industry. This was former Fed- 
eral Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 


Kenesaw Mountain Landis is to 
major jeague baseball what Will H. 
Hays is to the movies. He is a man 
appointed by the 16 owners of big 
league ball clubs to keep their business 
popular with the public and to settle 
inter-industry disputes. The powers 
they grant him are absolutely auto- 
cratic; there is no appeal from his 
decisions. 


ACKED by an official code of rules 
governing organized baseball—a 
code three times as long as the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the U.S.Consti- 
tution,and the Magna Charta combined 
—Landis rules the conduct of ball 
club owners, managers and players 
alike with an iron hand. He deter- 
mines whether pitchers can throw 
spitballs, whether a famous player can 
go on barnstorming trips. He can fine 
a player, suspend him indefinitely, or 
rule him out of the game forever. 

For keeping the big league baseball 
industry “clean” and running smootb- 
ly by dictatorial methods, the baseball! 
bigwigs pay Landis $65,000 a year. 
They think he is worth it, for baseball 
is a multi-million dollar business, de- 
pendent on the good-will of the public 
for profits. 

The value of American League plants 
alone, not including the value of fran- 
chises, is put at $20,000,000. The 
salaries of players and employees of 
a single major league club, number- 
ing about 300 when a team is at home, 
may amount to as much as $250,000 
for the season. For all major league 
clubs, salaries in 1937 were reported 
to be more than $3,200,000. In addi- 
tion, for such things as baseballs, uni- 
forms, bats and base bags, a club own- 
er during a season may spend up to 
another quarter million. 

In 1937, total operating costs of ma- 
jor league teams aggregated about 
$6,400,000. But if expenses are tre- 
mendous, income often is even greater. 
In 1937, big league contests drew 9,447,- 
497 customers, who paid a total of 
some $10,400,000 at the box office. 
Moreover, the fans spent another 
$1,700,000 for 6,400,000 hot dogs, 8,000,- 





International 


Landis Is a $65,000-A-Year Dictator 


000 bottles of soft drinks, and 3,800,- 
000 bags of peanuts. 

Ball club owners turned to Landis 
to save this big business for them in 
1920, when the greatest scandal in pro- 
fessional baseball history was disclos- 
ed—-the fact that eight members of the 
Chicago White Sox team had aceepted 
bribes from gamblers to “throw” the 
1919 world series to Cincinnati. Fear- 
ing that this development would dis- 
illusion American ball fans to such an 
extent that they would boycott the big 
league games, the owners hit upon the 
idea of hiring a “Czar” who would pre- 
vent such “sell-outs” from occuring 
again and restore the faith of the 
American people in baseball. They 
put their~proposition up to Landis, 
and he accepted in 1921. 


T the time, Landis was famous as 

a judge of the Federal District 
Court at Chicago. He was born at 
Millville, O., Nov. 20, 1866. His father, 
a country doctor, had been a surgeon 
with the Union army during the Civil 
War and was seriously wounded at the 
battle of Kenesaw Mountain. His first 
child born after the war he named 
Kenesaw Mountain in commemoration 
of the battle. 

Young “Kennie” spent his boyhood 
in Logansport, Ind., where his family 
moved soon after his birth and where 
he got his early education. After 
working briefly as a newspaper report- 
er and a court stenographer, he took up 
law, graduating from the Union Col- 
lege of Law, Chicago, in 1891. 

From 1891 to 1905, Landis practiced 
law in Chicago, with one major inter- 
ruption. During the second adminis- 
tration of Grover Cleveland, he was 
private secretary for two years to 
Cleveland’s Secretary of State Walter 
Q. Gresham, who had been the elder 
Landis’s Colonel in the Civil War. 

Back in Chicago after this episode, 





PATHFINDER 


Landis abandoned the Demoecr.ii, 
Party for machine Republicans j, 
Illinois. In 1905, endorsed by them, he 
was appointed to the Federal jude 
ship by President Theodore Roosevy.|; 
Though Landis supported Rooseve!l;’, 
progressive “Bull Moose” party in 1912. 
he is recognized today as a conserva- 
tive Republican. 


i 1907, Landis handed down one v0! 
the most famous decisions in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. He gained nations| 
and even international fame by fining 
the Standard Oil Company of Indians 
$29,240,000 for accepting freight re- 
bates from the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
way. Subsequently, a higher court 
found several reversible errors in the 
decision and ordered a new trial. But 
it was never held, and Standard ()j! 
never paid a cent. Nevertheless, Lan- 
dis’s reputation was made. 

Not infrequently, other Landis de- 
cisions, many of which lawyers con- 
sidered based more on emotion than 
on the law, were reversed. After the 
U. S. entered the World War, for ex- 
ample, Landis, a super-patriot, sei 
tenced Representative Victor L. Berge: 
and four other leaders of the Nationa! 
Socialist Party to from 10 to 20 years 
in Leavenworth (the maximum) fo: 
opposing America’s entrance. 

All were later liberated on orders 
of a higher court, which held Landis 
had been motivated by prejudice 
against them. Landis, however, was 
not taken aback. In fact, he once said 
he was sorry he could give Berger on!\ 
20 years. “I believe,” he declared, “the 
law should have enabled me to have 
had Berger lined up against a wall 
and shot.” 

Despite the larger number of his de- 
cisions that were upset by higher tri- 
bunals, Landis in 1920 was one of the 
most popular jurists in Chicago. Bul 
that was not the only reason why the 
baseball owners selected him as Base- 
ball Commissioner, Landis knew base- 
ball. He had not only played semi- 
professional ball as a youth but had 
attended many games as a jurist. More- 
over, he liked publicity and would per- 
form almost any conceivable antic for 
photographers, 


R a while, Landis tried to hold 

down his judgeship and baseba!! 
commissionership at the same time, 
but after a movement was launched in 
Congress to impeach him, he resigned 
from the bench in 1922. Today, he 
lives in Chicago with his wife, the 
former Winifred Reed, whom he mar- 
ried in 1895. They have two grown 
children. Landis smokes but doés not 
drink, being a prohibitionist. Aside 
from baseball, he likes to fish and play 
golf. 

Landis is now serving his third con- 
secutive seven-year term as baseball! 
“Czar,” despite the fact some majo! 
league club owners think he is some- 
times more autocratic than he needs to 
be. Reason for his continued tenure 
probably is this obvious fact: ther: 
has been no repetition of the 1919 
scandal under his rule and big league 
baseball is still one of the most popu- 
lar of American sports. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


Six in Four 


UR report this week is about six 
Republicans in four states. It 
covers Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and it attempts 
to interpret Presidential opinion now 
existing in those places among peo- 
ple who voted for Alf Landon in 1936. 
~ As the tabulation shows, the six Re- 
publicans in our poll rank as follows: 
District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, first; Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan, second; 
former President Herbert Hoover of 
California, third; Frank E. Gannett, 
Rochester, N. Y., publisher, fourth; 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, fifth; 
d Wendell Willkie, New York utili- 
lies official and publicist, sixth. 
rhe status of Thomas E. Dewey re- 
mains so much the same that it is be- 
coming almost monotonous to point to 


How They Stand 





would certainly seem to throw a dam- 
per of sorts on his chances. All this 
is rather surprising, if not slightly 
sensational—at least to us. A few 
months ago, PATHFINDER’s polls re- 


vealed Taft right up among the lead- 


ers, but we have since had to revise 
our figures somewhat sharply down- 
ward. The Senator from Ohio has 
yielded ground; in certain important 
polling areas, such as the one covered 
in this report, he has slipped consider- 
ably behind others. 

And speaking of important areas, 
this report would not be complete if 
it did not make a special note of an 
arresting statistical development in 
New York state. Partly out of curios- 
ity and partly because we wanted a 
special breakdown there, we made a 
special analysis of PATHFINDER’s 


poll in New York. This analysis cov- 
ered our findings in New York City 





HE percentages tabulated below reflect Republican Presidential sentiment 


existing at present in four eastern states—Delaware, 


New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania and New York. The tabulation shows how those who voted for Alf Landon 
in 1936 now divide their preferences in respect to the man to be nominated for 


the Presidency by the G. O. P. 
Thomas E. 


Candidate Large Cities 
Thomas E. Dewey .......s<... 40.5% 
Arthur H. Vandenberg ....... 18.2 
Herbert Hoover .....ccsscceee 14.8 
Frank E. Gannett ............ 2.5 
ee eS a 12.5 
Wendell Willkie .........-2.. 11.5 

NOTE: For an analysis of these figures, 


page. 


It goes without saying that his 
eady maintenance of a heavy lead 
places him in a strong position for the 
Republican nomination. Despite his 
vouth, he has quite clearly taken a 
irm grip on the public’s imagination— 
t least as far as Republicans are con- 
erned In addition, bandwagon psy- 
chology is naturally working to his 
dvantage. His primary victories over 
Vandenberg in Wisconsin and Nebras- 
ka, together with his uncontested 
howing in Illinois (see page 5), are 
things likely to condition the G. O. P. 
electorate more and more in his favor. 
In politics as well as in life, nothing 
succeeds like success; at party con- 
entions as well as at the racetrack, 
everybody likes to put his money on 
winner. In short, because of his 
tanding in national polls like ours, 
nd because of his primary rating, 
kewey seems to be increasing his po- 
tical momentum every day. 
In contrast to Dewey, Senator Taft 
»ppears to be a candidate who is slip- 
ng. In our four-state poll, at any 
ite, he is all the way down in fifth 
place. This does not imply that he 
no longer a strong contender for 


the Republican nomination, but it 


in June. 
Dewey of New York holds a heavy lead. 


As in previous polls on this subject, 


Composite 


Small Towns — Average 
51.0% 62.5% 51.9% 
11.5 6.3 11.7 

94 7.8 10.6 
11.4 13.3 9.4 
10.4 5.5 9.3 

6.6 4.7 7.3 


read Emil Hurja’s comment on this 


It includes a particularly interesting note on Wendell Willkie’s popularity 
in the all-important state of New York. 





and in numerous upstate points, in- 
cluding Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Utica and Schenectady. Here’s what 
we found: 

In New York, Wendell Willkie tops 
all but Dewey in our poll. Expressed 
in percentages, this is the way the six 
stand: Dewey, 38.5; Willkie, 16.7; Van- 
denberg, 13.9; Hoover, 13.0; Taft, 12.8; 
Gannett, 5.1. As a utility executive 
and as a frequent and articulate critic 
of the Roosevelt Administration, Will- 
kie has won a striking degree of popu- 
larity among those who voted for Lan- 
don in 1936 in New York. For that 
matter, he has won a Striking degree 
of popularity in other places, too, for 
it is noteworthy that he is among the 
leading six in our four-state poll. 

So much for this week. There is 
nothing at all final in the figures dis- 
cussed here, but only an indication of 
opinion trends at the moment. Poli- 
tics is not static—between now and 
June a lot of Republicans will un- 
doubtedly be changing their minds. 
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GOVERNMENT JOBS 


| Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
§ MEN — WOMEN. Thousands ap- 
_ 4 pointmentseach year. Short hours, 
Write immediately . free 32- 
page book, with list of positions 
and full particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

St... E172 Rochester, ester, N, 3. Y. 


BECOME AN EXPERT __ 
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: -“y-——Electric Eye 


ANNUNCIATOR 
AND BURGLAR 


ALARM 

Stores, Homes, Taverns, Shops, 
Garages—scores of others-—waiting 
for the RAY-ALARM Burglar Alarm 
and Annunciator. Real protection— 
guards egetnt | intrusions. Invisible beam of ‘Black Light,” 
when interrupted, sounds continuous alarm. Plugs in any 
Nght socket. Unfailing demonstration takes 10 seconds— 
makes sales on the spot. 


H fits. Write AT ONC 
SEND NAME particulars ot Distributor Pin = 
agent proposition. No money. Just send name. 
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RAY-ALARM 
225 Fifth St., Dept. R-184A, Des Moines, _towe 









TOMBSTON ES @ 
DIRECT TO YOU 


@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Satisfaction 


















— Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 
today for FREE BOOKLET 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.116, Hamilten, Ont 


Here’s Amazing 
Relief For Acid 
Indigestion 












ES—TUMS bring amazing 
quick relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn, sour stomach, gas caused 
by excess acid. For TUMS work on the 
true basic principle. Act unbelievably fast 
to neutralize excess acid conditions. Acid 
pains are relieved almost at once. TUMS 
are guaranteed to contain no soda. Are not 
laxative. Contain no harmful drugs. Over 
2 billion TUMS already used—proving 
their amazing benefit. Get 


OP — Tey Sunes eae. gd 10¢ for 
12 TUMS at all druggists. 
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You never know when or where 








































































































THE ANSWER IS— 





Thomas E. Dewey, candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, wears 
a mustache. What Presidents have worn 
mustaches? 


@ Only three Presidents have been 
mustachioed: Theodore Roosevelt, 
Grover Cleveland and William H. Taft. 
Others have worn beards and mus- 
taches, but most U. S. Presidents have 
been clean-shaven. 

What is the distance of the modern 
Marathon race and what is the Olympic 
record for the distance? 


@® The Marathon, named for the 
Greek city where Pheidippides started 
on his historic run to Athens in 490 
B. C., is calculated today at 26 miles, 
385 yards. The Olympic record was 
set at Berlin in 1936 by Kitei Son, a 
Japanese, who ran the Marathon in 2 
hours, 29 minutes, 19 1-5 seconds. 


Is st dangerous to eat milk and fish at 
the same meal? 


® No. So long as the foods them- 
selves—the milk or ice cream and the 
fish or oysters—are fresh and in good 
condition, there is no risk in combin- 
ing them at the same meal. In fact, 
most fish chowders and oyster stews 
are made with milk, and fish baked in 
butter or milk is the basis of many 
excellent recipes. The idea that these 
two foods are harmful when con- 
sumed together is only one of many 
silly eating legends. 


When a politician announces his inten- 
tion to run for office, it is said that he 
“throws his hat into the ring.” 
this expression originate? 


@ In American politics, the phrase 
is a figurative one first popularized by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1912, but its 
origins go back much further than 
that. It is a variation of the old literal 





“gage of battle,” a practice of other 
centuries when a man invited physical 
combat by throwing some article on 
the ground as a challenge to be picked 
up by an opponent. The word “gage” 
is defined as a pledge made by a per- 
son to fight in support of his prin- 
ciples. In olden days, the gage was 
usually a glove or cap. In America in 
the last century, it was common for 
the strong-arm village sport or bully 
to challenge all comers to a boxing or 
wrestling bout by staking out a ring 
on the ground and daring anybody to 
toss a hat in. If any man accepted, he 


How did - 


would literally toss in his hat, and the 
fight would be on. A similar custom is 
said to exist even to this day in certain 
parts of Great Britain. 


. 7 - 


How much does it cost to keep U. S. 
navy bombing planes on neutrality patrol? 

e Thus far, according to Rear Ad- 
miral John H. Towers, the operating 
cost of a Navy bomber has been $22.71 
an hour, a sum which does not include 
the cost of overhauling and deprecia- 
tion. Moreover, the cost is rising be- 
cause new-model bombers require a 
higher quality, more expensive kind 
of gasoline than the older ones. 


*. * * 


What percentage of the world’s popula- 
tion is now considered at war? 


@ Roughly 50 per cent. Although 
the Russo-Finnish peace subtracted 
196,000,000 from the total number of 
belligerent peoples, population of the 





warring world still adds up to more 
than a billion. Largest warring group 
is that of the British Empire—approxi- 
mately 495,000,000. The French Em- 
pire has 115,000,000; Germany, includ- 
ing Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land, 107,000,000. In the Far East, the 
Japanese Empire, plus occupied areas 
in China, counts some 280,000,000 
noses, while unoccupied China still 
holds an estimated 300,000,000. 


Which states once had their own Pres- 
idents? 


e Chief executives of Delaware, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina and 
Texas were known as “presidents” un- 
der the first constitutions of those 
states. South Carolina changed the 
title to governor in 1778, and Dela- 


ware and New Hampshire followed. 


suit in 1792, As an independent state, 
Texas had a president at its head 
until it was admitted to the Union in 
1845, 


* *. * 


In the abbreviation A. W. O. L., what 
does the “O” stand for? 


e A. W. 0. L. is the military abbrev- 
iation of “Absent Without Leave.” Be- 
cause without is a single word and 
should therefore be abbreviated only 
with the letter “W,” there is a common 
belief that the “O” stands for official. 
However, military men explain that 
the superfluous “O” is used in order to 
differentiate between “Absent With- 


PATHFINDER 


out Leave” and “Absent With Leave,” 
the latter phrase being properly 4))- 
breviated as “A. W. L.” 


What is a “thank-you-ma’am”? 


@ It is a bump or hollow in a road: 
specifically, a ridge generally found 
on hillsides to deflect water. The ex- 
pression apparently originated with 





some imaginative person who observed 
that riding over the bump caused one 
to bob as if bowing and saying, 
“thank-you~mna’am.” 


* * *. 


What is the biggest county in the United 
States? 


@ San Bernardino County in Cali- 
fornia. According to the United States 
Bureau of the Census, its total area is 
20,174 square miles—nearly as much 
as the combined areas of Maryland and 
Massachusetts. 


* * - 


In the record to date, what speech has 
the distinction of being the longest ever 
made in Congress? 


@ The longest continuous speech 
ever made in Congress was delivered 
in the Senate by William Vincent Allen 
in October, 1893. Allen, a Populist 
Senator from Nebraska, spoke withou! 
rest for 14 hours against a bill pro- 
posing to repeal the silver purchase 
clause in the Sherman Act of 1890. 


7 o 


Up to now who has been the youngest 
member in the history of the United States 
Supreme Court? 


@ William Johnson of South Caro- 
lina. He was 32 years old when ap- 
pointed to the High Tribunal as an 
associate justice by President Thomas 
Jefferson in 1804. He served until his 
death in 1834. 


In the War of 1812 the British burned 
all public buildings in Washington but one. 
What building was spared, and why? 


@ When the British burned the Capi 
tol, the White House and other public 
buildings in Washington, they did « 
systematic job of it, sending squads of 
soldiers to each building with orders 
to burn it. However, when a detail of 
troops under an officer marched up to 
the structure housing the Patent Of- 
fice with its thousands of nondescript 
models, Dr. William Thornton, the firs! 
Commissioner of Patents, appealed to 
the officer in charge to spare the build 
ing lest the British go down in history 
as the world’s worst barbarians. Im 
pressed by Dr. Thornton’s appeal, the 
officer marched his detail off without 
firing the Patent Office. 
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BETTER HOMES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


one of the pleasantest rooms in the 
house. It need not be a shambles. 
With some pre-fabricated wallboard, 
ceiling material, composition flooring, 
and paint, it can be made into an ex- 
cellent recreation room. Furnishings 
nay include such accessories as a 
radio, private bar, ping-pong tables, 


el 


e First Floor: In this part of the 
house any number of changes may be 
nade-—new flooring, built-in library 
shelves for the living room, special 
papering for the dining room, new 
built-in equipment for the kitchen, etc. 
{mong other improvements, exten- 
sions may be so constructed as to 
make it possible to add a bathroom 
to this floor, or a den. Moreover, 





now available in units ranging in cost 
from $295 to $500; (2) new electrigal 
wiring and fixtures, new plumbing and 
plumbing fixtures; (3) wall segments 
made of glass brick, to bathe rooms in 
soft sunlight; (4) fine modern tiling 
for bathrooms; and (5) gay landscap- 
ing, with trees, shrubs, lawn and 
awninged patios making the backyard 
an inviting room outdoors, 

Lumber, insulation, roofing, cement, 
flooring, pipe, steel, window-sashing, 
plaster, gravel, wallpaper, paint, 
brick, glass, stucco, plywood, nails, 
saws and hammers—these are the 
things that can make for pleasanter 
living if properly applied to the mil- 
lions of houses needing care in_the 
nation. And the cost involved, if sen- 
sibly budgeted from season to season, 
is not too great for any workingman’s 
pocket. 

It is true, of course, that building 


in. sk: cll 


BEFORE: How This Cellar Was Improved May Be Seen on the Next Page 


window-styling may be changed to 
add to the general brightness. 

e Second Floor: Here bedrooms 
iay be changed in many ways. If 
the rooms are larger than necessary, 
structural work can be done to add 
in additional bathroom to the floor, 
r a sewing room, or new closets. 
llere, too, paint, wallpaper, flooring, 
vindow-styling and the like may be 
ised to great advantage. 

e Attic: Like cellars, attics are too 
often wasted. Skillful application of 
elatively inexpensive building ma- 
terials can make this top section of 
the house both useful and pleasant. 
Wallboard can segregate storage space 
nd insulation can block out both 
inter cold and summer heat. Spruced 
p, the attic may be made into a chil- 
ren’s room, an extra bedroom, or a 
oom where Junior can practice on 
irum or tuba to his heart’s content. 

Such, in broad outline, are some of 
the improvements to be made in our 
typical medium-aged house. And 
vorthy of more than incidental men- 
ion are many other items of a mis- 
ellaneous or accessory nature, includ- 
ng these: (1) air-conditioning and air- 
cooling for the average man’s home, 


» 


materials constitute more than 60 per 
cent of the cash outlay needed for 
building a new house, while labor con- 
stitutes more than 35 per cent. How- 
ever, the bargain-hunting home-owner 
does not face the same cost problem, 
for the simple reason that he is not 
building a new house, but merely im- 
proving on the one he already has. He 
can shop around for his materials, and 
he can do much of the work himself. 
This means that the price factor is 
not forced upon him; it means also 
that labor expense need not be a 
major item in his home-improvement 
budget. And an additional fact worth 
citing once more is that the recondi- 
tioning of his house can be done by 
easy stages—that is, room by room or 
section by section, over a period of 
vears. In sum, therefore, it may be 
said that the financing phase of home 
improvement is not especially difficult, 
even for those with small incomes. 
This point has been stressed frequent- 
ly in important housing surveys. 


A spreading realization of such facts 
as these is expected to show itself in 
the months ahead, chiefly through a 
special seasonal spurt of activity in 
the building-materials field. At any 





mame for sample offer for use as demon- 
No Money. Just send name on postcard. 


Dept. 1548, Walnut Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 
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an You Equal © 
This Home for 
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Save 30/to 
on Your New tlome.. 


Don’t pay several] hundred dollars more than neces- 
sary when you build a home! Buy it direct from our 
mill at our low factory price. We ship you the ma- 
terials—lumber cut-to-fit, ready to erect. Paint, glass, 
hardware, nails, etc., all included in the price—no ex- 
tra charges. We pay the freight. Plans furnished—also 
complete building instructions. No wonder our custom- 
ers write us that we saved them 30% to 40%, compared 
with builders’ prices. Easy terms—monthly payments. 


Handsome Big 
CATALOGUE F RE E 
Pictures wonderful homes in colors at money~ 


saving prices. Designs to suit everyone. 
Write for your Catalogue today. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1104, Bay City, Michigan 












Heats Water 
in 60 Seconds 


Millions need Speed King—gives you 
hot water fast and cheap. Drop into any 
pan of water—plug into socket—in 60 
seconds you have hot water. Rush your 


strator. Plenty cash profits for agents. 


N U-WAY Me FG. co.., 
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PP, & riemdly... 


‘This 700-room, modern New York hotel is just a smal? 
town inn at heart! We enjoy being friendly, courteous and 
careful of your comfort. May we send you our booklet ’G” 
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“At the Gatewoy to Times Square’’ 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 55 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. his special 
policy for older people is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. ‘ 

SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just 
write us your name, address and a 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 
TION. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today, 
























































































AFTER: This Is What Was Done to the Cellar Shown on the Preceding Page 











rate, this is the time for that kind of 
activity in the United States—a time 
for the so-called dull domestic chores, 
when householders repair, replace, 
spruce up and modernize. Abroad, the 


coming of spring may mean only that 
war grows bloodier, but in America it 
means, among other good things, the 
peaceful, practical business of making 
better homes. 
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Free Information 


Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 


To Present and Prospective 


HOME OWNERS 
PATHFINDER HOME SERVICE BUREAU, 





Please send me free literature from leading manufacturers concerning items 
which I am thinking of buying and which I have checked below: 


BUILDING HOME EQUIPMENT 
—_—————— 
MATERIALS Air Conditioners 


.. Accoustical Materials 
-. Brick 


..Cement and Concrete 
..Fabricated Materials 


..Bathroom Equipment 
..Carpet Sweepers 
..Coal Stokers 

..Cook Stoves 


. Flooring .Electric Clocks 
..Glass Blocks ..Electric Ranges 
..Glass, Window ..Electric Heaters 

. Gypsum ..-Electric Ploor and 
.. Hardware Table Lamps 

. Insulation ..Electric Fans 
..Lead, White . Fuels 

. Limestone ..Gas Fireplaces 


..Paints & Varnishes 
..Plaster 


.Gas Furnaces 
. Gas Heater Controllers 


. .Plywoods ..Gas Heaters 
. Roofing ..Gas Ranges 
. Shingles ..Heating Plants 
. Slate Home Laundries 
. Stone ..Hot Water Heaters 
. Stucco ..Ironers and Manglers 
.- Tile .Kitchen Appliances 
.. Turpentine ..Oil Burners 
..Waliboards . Oil Room Heaters 
. .Woods Plumbing Equipment 
..Maple ..-Radiators and Covers 
. Mahogany . Radios 
. Oak . Refrigerators 
.-Pine .. Sewing Machines 
. Walnut ..Vacuum Cleaners 

.. Ventilators 

.. Washing Machines 
rer re ae oy ene sei 
Street & No. or R. F. D. ....... oe his ern 


HOME 
FURNISHINGS 


.. Bathroom Accessories 

.- Bathroom Supplies 

. Bookcases 

.. Blankets and Bedding 
..Carpets and Rugs 
..Cedar Chests 

. Clothes Closet Fixtures 
..Curtains and Drapes 
..Decorative Materials 
..Ploor Finishes 

. Furniture 

..Garment Bags 

.. Kitchen Cleansers 

.. Kitchen Utensils 


..Mattresses & Springs 
..Pantry Supplies 
..Porch Furniture 
..Rug and Carpet 


Cushions 


. Silver and Tableware 
.. Storage Wardrobes 

.. Venetian Blinds 
..Wall Coverings 

.. Wallpapers 

..Window Shades 


ACCESSORIES 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 
que, 
. Carpenters and 


Builders Guides 


.. Cleaners 


Cutlery 


..Door Chimes 
. .Fireplaces 
..Pirst-Aid Kits 


Fencing 


.-Flat Irons 
..Garden Supplies 
..Home Plans 
..Trons, Electric 
..Lamps 

..Lawn Mowers 


..Lamp Bulbs ..Lighting Fixtures 
..Linens ..Linoleum 
.. Linoleum ..Nursery Items 


..Plastic Woods 


Ready-Cut Homes 
and Garages 


. Screens 
.. Shelf Paper 
..Shrubbery, Plants, 


Trees, Seeds 
Tools 


..Tree Surgery 
..Window Frames 
..Window Shades 






PATHFINDER 


HOUSEHOLD > 
Boiled Salad Dressing 


For a quickly prepared salad dre 
ing, combine one-fourth tablespo 
salt, one teaspoon dry mustard, o 
and a half tablespoons sugar, one a 
a half tablespoons flour, one beat. 
egg, three-fourths cup water, 0: 
fourth cup vinegar and a few grai 
of cayenne pepper. Blend and cook 
double boiler until thick. Strain and 
cool. 


Baked Stuffed Fish 


A baked stuffed fish makes an attra 
tive main dish. . Select a fish, say a 
trout, halibut or small shad, that 
weighs about two pounds and clean i| 
thoroughly, leaving the head and tai! 
on if desired. Then, after rubbing the 
inside with salt and the outside wit! 
butter, stuff carefully with stuffing 
made by combining these ingredients 














2 cups bread crumbs 

% cup melted butter 

% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon chopped onion 

1 teaspoon chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon chopped pickle 

% cup water 

4g teaspoon white pepper 


Fasten the stuffed fish with toot! 
picks and bake on serving platter iv 
very hot oven for 10 to 15 minutes 
followed by 30 to 40 minutes in mod 
erate oven. Serve hot with catsup o 
tomato sauce. 





String Bean Shortcake 


Left-over string beans will not lin- 
ger long if served as follows: Split 
baking powder biscuits in half and 
butter. Place a spoonful of string 
beans on each half biscuit and cover 
with hot tomato or white sauce just 
before serving. 


Week's Hints 


q Faded window shades can be 
“restored” by giving them a coat of 
bright flat paint. 


@ New woodwork, such as shelves, 
closets and so on, should be painted 
like the exteriors of new houses: first 
primed once with _pure linseed oil, 
then painted with a thin paint and fo! 
lowed by a third or final thicker coat 





g Old wallpaper may be removed b\ 
simply wetting it with cold or tepid 
water, using a brush. Repeat the we! 
ting until the paper and paste ar 
soaked through, then the paper ma) 
be pulled off without much scraping 


g To get the best results in varnisl- 
ing furniture, the varnish must be kep! 
at an even, warm temperature, and pu! 
on neither too plentifully nor too gin- 
gerly. 


@ U. S. Bureau of Standards tests 
have shown that a radiator is from 1° 
to 20 per cent less efficient when 
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coated with metallic paint than it is 
vhen white or colored flat paint is 
ed. 


¢ New linoleum on the kitchen 
- adds much to the appearance and 
ifort of the housewife’s workshop. 


€ Newly plastered walls can be 
ted for their readiness for paint or 
paper by the application of a 
phenolphthalein solution. If the 

is still not sufficiently dry, the 
tion will be turned pink or red. But 
hen it is ready, there will be little 
1ge in the color of the test liquid. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








rrr err ew wows 


ee a en a | 
DAD MAPMAMDMRS 


ee 


ENCHANTMENT FOR NEEDLES 


%0—For homes that have difficult wall spacés to 
rate, embroidered wall panels are becoming more 
more popular, since they are so effective, yet very 
to do. Needlewomen take great pleasure in 
hing scenic designs grow quickly at the flash of a 
lle. They use the same design, very often, in a 
Colors that harmonize with the tones 


ion top. 
Pull details 


a room setting are always preferred. 
included with the number. 


962—Even the plainest room takes on new glamour 
1 supplied with hand-done filet crochet of laciness 
! rich design. Such crochet lasts for/generations, 
ghting everyone who sees it. This pretty rose de- 
lends itself to cloths, spreads, and smaller acces- 
es such as scarfs. Full details are included with 
number 


| Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
| tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
| Editer, PATHFINDER, 82 Eishth Ave., New York. 
nn, Fh att en ntl ieee 

















SELF-TEST 


HE-reader who has diligently read 

this issue of 
should find no difficulty in answering 
the 20 questions listed below. By 
marking up five points for each cor- 
rect answer, readers may find it inter- 
esting to grade themselves, the best 
possible total being 100. By the same 
token, readers may find pleasure in 
subjecting their friends to this test or 
to a similar test based on the many 
facts reported in this week’s issue 
of PATHFINDER: 


@ (1) For which of these reasons 
did a Congressman propose to send 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps Bands 
around the country: (a) To play at 
dances; (b) to suppress subversive ac- 
tivities, (c) to get a background for 
writing “American” music; or (d) to 
get young men to enlist and see the 


world? 





- * * 

@e (2) Who is Canada’s Governor 
General-designate? Is he a Canadian? 
A Seotchman? A commoner? Or a 
member of the British Royal Family? 


e@ (3) A Brookings Institution Re- 
port discloses that although indus- 
trial has increased, industrial—— 
has lagged. Fill in the blanks with 
the correct words. 





e@ (4) How does the code of rules 
for organized baseball compare in 
length with: (a) the Declaration of 
Independence; (b) the U. S. Consti- 
tution; ¢c) the Magna Charta? 

. * * 

@ (5) Who has been selected for 
the fourth consecutive time by what 
political party to be its candidate for 
President of the United States? 


@e (6) What was significant about 
the 300-mile flight of an Army bomb 
er from Mitchel Field, N. Y., to Lang- 
ley Field, Va., last week? 


@e (7) How many hot baths may a 


Frenchman take each week? A Ger- 
man? 
. * * 
e (8) According to the United 


Brewers Industrial Foundation, how 
much money has been collected since 
1933 in Federal, state and local taxes 
from beer sales? $2,500,000,000? $8,- 


000,000? $1,000,000? Or $19.43? 
. 7. 7. 
e (9) Moslem law provides that 


the successor to the Egyptian throne 
must be: (a) the third-born daugh- 
ter; (b) the king’s uncle; (c) Adolf 
Hitler; (d) the first-born son; or (e) 


a member of the Egyptian Rotary 
Club? 
e (10) Fig trees flower before 


bearing fruit. True or false? 


. * - 


@ (11) For which of these pur- 
poses has a chemist advised humans 
to eat specially prepared .grass: (a) 
To prevent baldness, (b) to conserve 
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21 
& Builders Guides 


INSIDE TRADE INFORMATION ON¢ 
ow to use the steel squate~How to file and set sawa~ 
How to build furniture~How to use a mitre box~How 
to use the chalk line~How to use rules and scales~How 
to make joints-Carpenters atithmetic~Solving mensur- 
ation problems~Estimating strength of timbers~How 
to set girders and sills-How to frame houses and roofe~ 
How to estimate costs~How to build houses, barns, ga- 
rages, bungalows, etc.~How to read and draw 
Drawing up specifications-How to excavate~How to 
use settings 12,13 and17 onthe steel square ~ How to 
build hoists and scaffolds~skylights~How to build stairs 
«tow to put on interior trim~How to hang 
doors~How tolath~lay floors~How to paint~ 


To get this assistance for yourself, simply fill ‘ 
in and mail the FREE COUPON below. | 


st SSeS ee eect eeeeeeteeeeeeteeeeee 
STHEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd Street, New York 
rpenters and Builders Guides, 4 vole. on 

days free trial. If O.1K. 1 will remit $1 in 7 days and ¢' 
Otherw: 


« monthh til $6 ie paid. ‘ise 1 will return them. 
obligation unless am satisfied tegen: 
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Se NEW 
TURN SIGNAL 


FLASHES from REAR WINDOW —DASH Control 


A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
pee es nS Desfere buy 8 tol2. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon 


strator —_ an. AllFree. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURM 
SIGNAL CO., Dept. W-181A Walnut Bidg.. Des Moines, ta. 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 







































The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 6 mos. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. 
—American Fruit Grower, 


—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 

——, Homes & 6 mos. 

ardens, 1 yr. oud . 
a ny Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs 

—Science and 


2 yrs. i 1 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Screenland, 1 yr. 


—Christian Herald, 
—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 


6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 


a ae .r- 
armer’s ‘e, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, True Romances, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 


TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER, Desk C, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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‘wheat for a wartime emergency, (c) 
‘to provide a calm, cow-like tempera- 
*ment, or (d) to fill vitamin deficien- 
cies in the average diet? 


@ (12) A picture of a room in which 
were seated Sumner Welles and 
French Premier Paul Reynaud re- 
ceived wide- publicity last week be- 
cause in the background of the pic- 
ture there reportedly appeared: (a) 
A cartoon showing Neville Chamber- 
lain hitting Hitler over the head with 
a hammer, (b) a map showing Ger- 
many cut up into small states, or (c) 
a strip-tease dancer? 

@ (13) Three U.S. Presidents wore 
mustaches. Which of the following 
were they: George Washington? 
James A. Garfield? Woodrow Wilson? 
Grover Cleveland? James Monroe? 
Theodore Roosevelt? Herbert Hoo- 
ver? Benjamin Harrison? William 
Howard Taft? Thomas Jefferson? 
Calvin Coolidge? 

* * 

@ (14) When Senator Ernest Lun- 
deen charged that “a new industry is 
being throttled by a government bu- 
reau,” to what industry and to what 
bureau did he refer? 

@ (15) A non-royal dictator sought 
to make wards of what two royal 
brothers last week? Which one 
promptly agreed to the dictator’s re- 
quest? (Credit of 2% points for each 
correct response). 

@ (16) At the time Germany invad- 
ed Norway and Denmark, President 
Roosevelt was: (a) in the White House 
studying his stamp collection, (b) 
fishing off Cocos Island, (c) resting at 
his Hyde Park home, or (d) making a 
series of campaign speeches in Maine 
and Vermont? 

@ (17) In view of the primary re- 
sults in Nebraska and Illinois last 
week, which of these groups had the 
most reason to feel pleased: (a) Mc- 
Nutt, Taft and Vandenberg; (b) 
Dewey, Cochran and Roosevelt, (c) 
Von. Ribbentrop, Chamberlain and 
Reynaud, or (d) Farley, Bankhead and 
John L. Lewis? 


@ (18) According to the Agricul- 
ture Department, the female mosquito 
would rather bite a man than any 
other living creature. True or false? 

@ (19) Which one of these women 
kissed General Hugh Johnson at his 
request last week: Gracie Allen? Ann 
Sheridan? Frances Perkins? Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt? Gypsy Rose 
Lee? The Queen of Egypt? Or Mrs. 
John Nance Garner? 

@ (20) The injunction to “Pray 
without ceasing” comes from which 
beok in the Bible? Deuteronomy? 
Song of Solomon? Thessalonians? 
Obadiah? Lamentations? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 

tions will be found in stories ap- 
pearing on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 15; (2)—p. 9; (3)—p. 12; (4)—p. 16; 
(5)—p. 5; (6)—p. 6; (7)—p. 10; (8) 
p. 12; (9)—p. 15; (10)—p. 2; (11)— 
p. 11; (12)—p. 8; (13)—p 18; (14)— 
p. 13; (15)—p. 7; (16)—p. 4; (17)—p. 
5: (18)—p. 11; (19)—p. 15; (20)—p. 10. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Checkerboard Course 


Here is the solution to last week’s 
checkerboard puzzle which was to 
trace a course from one dotted square 

to a second dotted 











Sart ss square so that the 

oe 
Thr | course passed 
Tie AAAT «through every 
TTTAAAAA IT) ~—sosquare once. The 
TYAAAATT =o accompanying _il- 
YIGAL lustration shows 
om that you can start 
CUS at’ either dotted 
square. Then, if 


you make the proper turns, just 14 of 
them, you arrive at the other dotted 
square after having passed through or 
touched every one of the 64 squares. 





Brain Teaser 


A small boy and his father go out 
for a walk. If the boy takes five steps 
while hig father takes three, how 
many steps will each have taken when 
together they have taken 160 steps? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Five tum- 
blers will balance the scales with a 
bottle. 


High Hat Stunt 


If you happen to live in a house 
where someone owns a “high hat” 
(any vintage) you can have fun with 
this stunt at parties. In Washington 
where top hats are quite common- 
place, being worn frequently with 
formal evening or diplomatic attire, 
it has provided much entertainment. 

In presenting the stunt, the leader 
asks someone to mark on the wall the 
height of a high hat when placed on 
the floor. Most people, of course, have 
seen top or “high hats,” but few of 
them seem to know how high a high 
hat is, that is, the exact measurement 
in height. So they only guess. 

To make the game still more inter- 
esting, the leader has several more 
volunteers make their marks on the 
wall, After comparing the different 
marks, the leader produces the hat. 
To the amusement of those present, all 
marks are far too high. Some may 
even be double the height of a real 
high hat. (Moral: a high hat isn’t as 


high as it seems). 
— eer —— 


Smiles 

Chubb—Huh, wise guy, eh? Why, 
you’re just like a whip in the hands 
of an expert. 

Duff—Smart, you mean? 

Chubb—Naw, cracked! 











Judge—Did I understand you to say, 
witness, that the parties came to high 
words? 

Witness—No, your honor; what I 
said was that the words were particul- 
larly low. 


* 





Percy—lI hear your wife is the cling. 
ing type. 

Jim—Well—er, yes and no. 

Percy—Yes and no? What do you 
mean? 

Jim—Well, she clings to me when 
she wants money, but she never clings 
to the money when she gets it. 


Prof. Dzudi—How are you in arith- 
metic, Mr, Dinocan? 

Frosh Dinocan—First rate, sir. 

Prof. Dzudi—All right, give me a 
term used in addition. 

Frosh Dinocan—Sum. 

Prof. Dzudi—Correct. 
used in division. 

Frosh Dinocan—Quotient. 

Prof: Dzudi—That’s right and that 
makes the second term. Now give me 
another term and tell me in which 
mathematical process it belongs. 

Frosh Dinocan—Aw, gosh Prof! Be 
fair! The third term belongs in poli- 
tics, not arithmetic, 


Now a term 





Mrs. Peckh—We have been married for 
20 years today, Henry. 

Henry (with a sigh)—Yes, for 20 years 
we have fought... 

Mrs. Peck (scowling )—W hat? 
‘ Henry (quickly )—Life’s battles together, 
ear. 


Charlie—Well, where did you get 
the new car? 

Elsie—I went into that auto dealer's 
place to ’phone, and I didn’t like to 
come out without buying something. 


Skjold—So you met your wife at 2 
dance? Wasn't that romantic? 

Bjones—No, it was embarrassing as 
all heck. I thought she was home tak- 
ing care of the kids. 

Boogy—Has Oscar changed much? 

Woogy—He thinks so. 

Boogy—How so? 

Woogy—He’s always talking about 
what a fool he used to be. 





Marcellus—Yo’ is de fo’th gal Ah’ve 
took home dis week dat Ah’ve had 2’ 
argument wif. 

Liza—But yo’ ain’t had no argu- 
ment wif me. 

Marcellus—No, but we ain’t home 
yit, neither. 





On. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 

u want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
. profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 

ders in the fewest possible words. 

Classi Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 











AGENTS WANTED 
4NTED—Man to start in business selling widely 


known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
Largest company; established 1889. Big earn- 
No experience needed. Write for free particu- 
Rawleigh’s, Box D-1-PAT, Freeport, Ill. 


| AND WOMEN WANTED, Full or Spare Time to 
| Sayman Products house to house. Write T. M. 
1an Products Co,, St. Louis, Mo., Dept. K2. S 








essing, Bleach Cream on Sight. Samples Free. 
r, 2241-AAO Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


BODY SUPPORTS 


TURED? Why suffer! Actual letters prove my 
truss invention is a Godsend to thousands! 
sent on trial. Automatic Air Cushion assists 

e to close opening. No hard pads or springs. 
to-measure. Never sold in stores. Write for 

iential information in plain envelope. Brooks 

any, 534 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





BOOKS 
TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS, 32 page book, 10c 
ystpaid. Bison Research, Buffalo-P3, Minnesota. 
_____ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY __ .. 
[ABLE MEN TO OPERATE MOVIE CIRCUITS in 
eatreless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 


c Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. 
Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 





GARDENING 


AMIN Bl, valuable information free. Special, 10 
blets 10c. Growers Guild, P-6, Barryton, Mich. 


_HEALTH DEVICES PPD. 5. 
2B REDUCIBLE RUPTURE. Brochure sent Free 
all who write, Address Capt. W. A. Collings, Inc., 
Eighty, Watertown, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 
ARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up (none 
wer). Let us try to get one for you; small cost. 
te for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
notion Service, Washington, D. C. 





INVENTIONS WANTED caine 
H FOR INVENTIONS patented or unpatented. 
rticulars free. Stamp appreciated. Mr. Ball, 
U-Pleasant, Chicago. 





Patent. 


MEDICAL 
ER MEDICINE. Regol contains scientific liver 
edi¢ines including a very effective cholagogue (bile 
stimulant). Read all about Regol and its aid to 
ire in relieving functional disorders of the liver 
gall bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, 
sick headaches, nausea and biliousness due to 
gish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
eland Regol Company, 1558 Old Arcade, Cleveland, 








LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 
‘ethed. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
gestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 

st for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
ribe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
3 P. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn St., 

ago, Til. 

DON’T GUESS ABOUT YOUR HEALTH. Send 
day for our Free illustrated booklet ‘‘Facts for 

Past 40." This booklet explains in detail latest 

of interest to sufferers of ailments common to 

past 40. Send for your copy today. Milford 
tarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 
EMA—Write today for free trial of Dr. Canna- 

s Skin Wash, which has proven very satisfactory 





over 40 years. Dr. Cannaday Co., 841 Park Square, 
lia, Missouri. — nz 7Y aaa. I 4 

GUARANTEED RELIEF OF ECZEMA, ring- 
orm, “athlete’s foot,’’ or fungus poison. Write 


Valley, Washington. 
MEDICAL CLINICS 


N PAST 40: Frequent night rising, nervousness, 
irning urine, pains in the back, poor memory, etc., 
indicate a serious condition. Our informative 
well illustrated booklet discusses these symptoms 
ietail and should be read by all men past 40. Send 
postcard today and receive this Pree Booklet 
rn mail. No obligations. Devine Bros. Clinic, 326 
Santa Fe, Salina, Kansas. ae 
LES RELIEVED AT HOME. Let me tell you of my 
ild, painless, inexpensive treatment. Twenty-eight 
rs head physician of one of America’s finest Rectal 
cs. Write today for Free Trial offer. Dr. John- 
Desk 840, 1324 Main St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND EQUIPMENT 


OW HOLLYWOOD MOVIE PRODUCTIONS in 
wns without theaters. Others are clearing $40.00, 
00, $60.00 weekly the year around. You can too. 

free book ‘‘Making Money With Movies’’ tells 
how. Eastin Film, Dept. PA 8, Davenport, Iowa. 


NOVELTIES 


SLUGS, RAZOR BLADES, Trick 
Rush 10c for Sample Layout. 
De-Vere Novelty 


K. Edwards 


z 











IN CHECKS, 
aying Cards, Etc. 

Wholesale Prices to Agents 
Dept. 38. Dayton, Ohio. 

____ NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 

AKE UP TO $25-$35 Week as a Trained practical 
irse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 

School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chicago. 

ATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OD37 Adams 
lding, Washington, D. C. 














RHYME & REASON 


LEASURE is a by-product. Pursue it 

directly, and it will elude you. Throw 
yourself body and soul into your work, 
devote your energy to a cause, lose your- 
self in something greater than yourself, 
and on looking back you will find you 
have been happy. 





Cc. E. M. JOAD 


* * * 


Fools say they learn by experience, but 
1 prefer to learn by another man’s ex- 
perience. 
—BISMARCK 
The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne; 
For man by nothing is so well betrayed 


As by manners. 
—SPENCER 


* * * 


In matters of religion and matrimony 
I never give any advice; because I will 
not have anybody’s torments in this world 
or the next laid to my charge. 
—CHESTERFIELD 


* * * 


Opportunity is the best captain of all 
endeavor. 
—SOPHOCLES 


Death takes toll 
Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but truth. 
—MASEFIELD 


* * 7 


We are dust and shadow. 
HORACE 


* . * 


Limited in his nature, infinite in his 
desires, man is a fallen god who remem- 
bers the heavens. 

—LAMARTINE 








PHOTO FINISHING 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 

ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natura] Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight 
neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Film 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
coupon 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, 

Box 3535T, Cleveland, Ohio 

______ SONG POEMS WANTED 

MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. =ND 
Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 

pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 

Bridgeport, Conn 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. um ¢ 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free exaniination. Mc- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE _ 
SILK DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats, 35c. Bargains 
on Used Clothing, Men's Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 
Catalog. Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York 




















CONFUCIUS SAY:.. 
GIRL WITH 


SUNNY SMILE 
MAKE ROMANCE 
BLOSSOM 





CONSTIPATION STEALING YOUR CHARMS7 
EEL tired out, headachy, breath bad due 
to constipation? Chew FEEN-A-MINT, 

the delicious chewing gum laxative. Brings 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. You feel 
S-W-E-L-L again. Millions rely on mild 
FEEN-A-MINT. Try it yourself! 


HE 
FEEN-A-MINT «sszts oo 
FOUR-FOLD WAY TO 


SCALP COMFORT 


REMOVE LOOSE DANDRUFF 


To help the looks of your hair and remove 
loose dandruff, just use En-ar-co. Quickly it 
stimulates the surface circulation—and good 
circulation is vital to a good head of hair. It 
lifts up and dissolves the loose dandruff—it’s 
just grand for the hair. 
At all druggists or send 
10c for trial size to 
National Remedy Co., 
55 West 42nd Street. 
N. Y. C. Dept. P-10. 
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Wear ARCH—HEELERS in your 3 
shoes 80 days! Your money k : 


if they do not bring miraculous ’ 
m foot comfort, lift weak arches, TRY 30DAYS 
metatarsal pains, burning AT OUR RISK 
~k an D 


eto 

caligusen, corns, bac 
pains caused by feet! Made of selected leather, 

—with scientifically -d soft 

cushions. sands delighted! *‘l wouldn't take 

$6 for mine!’’ suser. SEND NO MONEY —just 

game ‘ ade a. ee. Pa posteean sos 

‘ew cents pow one. c not 

pleased after 80 days. Today | I . 


ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-4, Council Bluffs, lowa 


THE AWFUL PRICE YOU PAY 
FOR 


une NERVOUS 


Read These Important Facts! 


Quivering nerves can make you old, haggard and 
cranky—can make your life a nightmare of jealousy, 
self pity and “the blues.”’ 

_ Often such nervousness is due to female functional 
disorders. So take famous Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound to help calm unstrung nerves and 
lessen functional “‘irregularities."’ For over 60 years 
Pinkham’s has helped thousands of grandmothers, 
mothers and daughters “in time of need.” 

Pinkham’s Compound positively contains no 
opiates or habit forming ingredients—it is made 
from nature’s own wholesome roots and herbs each 
with its own special work to do. Try it! 

Note: Pinkham’s Compound comes in liquid OF 
handy to carry tablet form (similar formula). 








correctly 





THOUSANDS of DOLLARS OFFERED FREE 


IM BIG PROCTER & GAMBLE, LIBERTY, MOVIE, MAGAZINE, NEWSPAPER CONTESTS (& MANY OTHERS.) 
YOU CAN WIN! — — BUT YOU MUST BE GOOD! 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


READ HOW WE'VE HELPED OTHERS: 
From Penna: “i want to thank you for my FIRST CHECK In contests.” + 
Minm “! won in the IVORY SOAP contest you entered me into.” 
lowe: “I. won with your entry in the CRISCO contest.” 


TODAY! Rush nome ond oddrets NOW! Receive your copy of “CONTEST TIPS 
“CONTEST OF THE MONTH CLUB DETAMS” Ali sent FREE 
Enctose 10 cants for Handling and Mailing. 


& 

































































































HIS is a year of big news—exciting, 
dramatic, significant as any in the whole 
stirring history of mankind in America 

and the world. 
Abroad there is war—and at home in our 


own land, grave problems of preparedness — 


and neutrality. And more than that—Presi- 
dential and Congressional campaigns .. . 
national elections . . . unemployment... . 
taxation . . . the complexities of agricul- 
ture, industry and labor. The spotlight 
describes a wide arc, pointing up great and 
turbulent events not only here in America but 
in the farthest corners of the globe. All this 
is what makes 1940 an enormously historic 
year. And although it is like some supéer- 
colossal movie of love and hate, 1940 is not 
make-believe; it is real—a mixture of drama 
and fantasy, pulsating with life. 

And every man, every woman, is part of the 
show, each needing to keep up with it. And as 
this is so, one thing is now more necessary than 
ever before: to guide their own personal af- 
fairs, people must have a clear and accurate 
understanding of what is happening today—a 
complete picture of present events, including 


New 
Features 


see e eee 


What of 1000 ? 


One Year 
52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I.cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week to 
explain the important news to me. 
Pe Se ta 


$400 


Street or R.F.D. 
Post Office ..... 


ee ee 





past background and future probabilities. 
PATHFINDER, the most widely read of ai! 

news magazines, is your one dependable source 

of information. In 22 compact departments. 


pointing no morals and airing no prejudice-. 


it gives you a fundamental and enduring av- 
count of history in the making—week bh) 
week. Completely without bias and in simp!|e 
and direct language, it boils down the swifi 
and confusing course of events to essential 
facts—and it makes those facts all the more 
significant because they deal not only with 
today, but with yesterday and tomorrow as well. 

PATHFINDER has an inside track on other 
publications because it comes to you direct 
from Washington—the nation’s capital, the 
news center of the world. Our editors are 
here on the scene, where they keep in close 
and constant touch with White House develop- 
ments . . . Congressional activities . . . the 
actions of Federal agencies . .. the news- 
behind-the-news at foreign embassies and le- 
gations . . . in short, all the things that af- 
fect Americans individually and in the mass. 

All this PATHFINDER contains—plus the 
famous polls directed by Emil Hurja to search: 
out public opinion on questions now rocking 
the world in the tempest and tumult of 1940. 











Three Years 


156 Issues 


$200 


Please send me PATHFINDER regularly 
years. I enclose $........ in payment. 


Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 
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